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this united Democracy have never once cast their 
united votes fora southern American. [Applause 
in the galleries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman will not 
divert me from my purpose. There are two or 


three of the twenty-three South Americans who | 


are unwilling to vote for Mr. Maywarp, of Ten- 
nessee, or Mr. Borecer, of Virginia, their own 
friends. IE hold up to the indignant gaze of the 
American people that there is only one man in 
this House, of the American party of the South, 
who has been able to concentrate the vote of the 
American party. Yes, sir, itis emphatically true. 
1 want the people of the South to look to the fact, 
and to answer it by their votes hereafter. I have 
told the people of the South that, if they would 
send Democrats here, the rights of the South would 
be maintained. If we had twenty-three Demo- 
crats upon this floor, and only twenty-three, if 


we changed positions with the South Americans, || 


would we exhibit the spectacle that is now pre- 
sented by those twenty-three Americans? 
of them, sir, is all we could éver get to vote fora 
Democratic nominee. Some of them will not even 
vote for one of their own men; some who will only 
vote for Jonn A. Gitmer, of North Carolina. 
Why is this? In what do Mr. Bore er, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. Marwarp, of Tennessee, differ 
with Mr. Gitmer, of North Carolina, that induces 
those gentlemen of what is called the People’s 
party to go for Mr. Gioer, and that prevents 
them going for Mr. Boreter or Mr. Maynarn? 
My friend says that he does not know. I wonder 
whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Stevens] does not know? I am astonished and 
amazed that these twenty-three South Americans 
aré not willing to vote for Mr. Borerer or Mr. 
Maynarp. 

Mr. HILL. I willstate, in justice to my friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Girmer,] that I have 
heard it said he agreed with the President in his 
protective opinions, as set forth in his annual mes- 
sage. Perhaps that is the reason those gentlemen 
took him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, perhaps itis. I 
ask, is thatthe reason? He says that he suspects 
that is the reason. Is Mr. Giimer in favor of a 

rotective tariff, and do you vote for him know- 
ing that fact? 
fir. HILL. Mr. Giumer says that he agrees 
with the President in his recommendation. The 
President doubis whether our revenue will be 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the Government, 
and he proposes to make up the deficiency by an 
increase of duties a imports. Mr. Giumer,l 
suppose, agrees with him in this particular. Ido 
not see in what other way it is to be done. I am 
not for borrowing money. 
tem in operation which will not answer the pur- 
ose of revenue, then I think the President may 
eright. Ifthescale of duties is too lowto support 
the Government, then we must make them higher. 

The gentleman wants to know why I complain? 
Mr. Buchanan has been, par excellence, a protec- 
tionist. Ineverwas. Ido not say that my friend 
Mr. Giimer is, for I do not know. The Presi- 
dent, in his recent recommendation, doés not elab- 
orate the question of protection at all. He sim- 
ply alludes to it, and thinks that the only mode 
which occurs to him of raising sufficient revenue 
is, perhaps, to abolish some of the free list, and 
to increase the duties on other dutiable articles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [am not talking about 
what Mr. Buchanan is for, but about the organi- 
zation of this House. Why do you not set forth 
Mr. Gimer’s principles, and not those of Mr. 
Buchanan? 

Mr. HILL. I never heard Mr. Girmer allude 
to it, at incidentally, and then he said that 
he justified the President in his recommendation. 
Beyond that, I know nothing of his views. 

r. UNDERWOOD. Now, does Mr. Girmer 
agree with Mr. Buchanan in reference to the pro- 
tection of slavery in the Territories? You think 
he does; I think he does not. 

Mr. HILL. I would ask my friend if he has 
been particular to catechize every candidate the 
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| Democratic party has placed in nomination for 
| Speaker, to know his opinion in reference to the 
| protection of slave property in the Territories? 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me talk a littl. I 
| have the floor, and it is mv time to speak. Iam 
| talking about your candidate, and it is not com- 
petent for you to come in and talk aboutmy can- 
| didate. I am trying to find out what your candi- 
date is in favor of. {Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I would like to hear the gentle- 
man upon that subject. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, well, I cannot be 
diverted from my course. I want to get along. 

Mr. HILL. The gentlemanasks me questions, 
| and I wish to answer them. If he objects, I can- 
not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will excuse the 
gentleman from answering any more. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Giimer received my vote be- 
cause he wasa southern American. Ihave always 
understood that he belonged to that party So do 
I; and we have been associated with Americans 
together. 1 voted for him because the majority 
of my party preferred him. 

Mr. UN DER WOOD. That is the answer I re- 
ceive. Lam driving at this point; I want to know 
why it is that these twenty-three South Americans 
| could not vote for a Democrat? No reason has 
been given. Three gentlemen from Tennessee 
have spoken upon the subject, and they have not 


| differ with southern Democrats. They have cried 
| out for the Union, and that sentiment has received 
oo on the Black re Sa side of this 
| House. They have passed glowing eulogies on 
the Union; but they have not said once in what 
they differ with the southern Democrats. 


vote for a Democrat. We are left to explore what 


or hinety-two votes, then they will entertain a 
proposition; but they have not said what they 
will do. They have merely said that they will 
not entertain a proposition before that; but that 
when we show them that their votes will elect, 
then they will entertain a proposition. We are 
| left, therefore, to explore the reason why they 
will not vote fora Democrat. We are sent upon 
a voyage of discovery to hunt for the reason. 
What is it?) There must be something in the pe- 
| culiar principles or tenets of that party that has 
not been alluded to or stated to the House by any 
| of the members who have spoken, that prevents 


Democratic party. Now, sir, we do know—for 


this party does hold doctrines in relation to for- 


ciated in a resolution, but embodied in an oath. 
And that is the reason—there can be no other— 


ocratic party in electing a Speaker. 
Mr. STOKES. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him a moment? 


anything that puts the gentleman in a wrong po- 
sition. 

Mr. STOKES. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the reason why those Tennessee mem- 
| bers could not vote for a Democrat was because 

they were under an oath. I simply desire to in- 
|| form the gentleman that he is laboring under a 
| grand mistake. But I will state to him one of the 





reasons why I have not voted for a Democrat. 

One reason is, that my vote would never have 

elected. I have other reasons that I will make 

known, and I now give due notice that I will make 

them known to this House whenever the contin- 

gency arises in which I am called upon to decide 
tween a Democrat and a Republican. 


| Now, there is some reason why they do not | 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Clerk, suppose 


| every gentleman on the floor was to ocenpy the 


position of that gentleman, and refuse to vote for 
a man till his vote would elect him, nobody would 
ever get a vote at all! (Laughter.) But I say 
that, whenever you are willing to come over to 
the Democratic party with your full vote for two 
ballots, we can elect. 

Mr. STOKES. The gentleman says that when- 
ever we will go over to the Democrats for two 
ballots they can elect. } desire to know where he 
is to get the votes; upon what authority he makes 
that statement, and what gentlemen he expects to 
add to the Democratic strength ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, you hear that! 
{[Laughter.] Instead of coming up, as they ought 
to do, on the faith of the pledges made by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Kerrr,) and 
other gentlemen, they get up and ask us who we 
can get. Come and vote with us, and we will 
show you who we can get. That is my answer 


|| tothe gentleman, and itis a sufficient answer. But 


you do not say what you will do if we show you 
that we can elect by the aid of your votes. You 
do not say that you will vote for a Democrat even 


| then. L repeat what I said before, that there must 


be something peculiar in the tenets and doetrines of 


| this party, not contained in their public platform, 


and not set forth by their speeches on this floor, 


|| that prevents them from voting with the Demo- 


given any reason why they could not vote fora | 
Democrat. They have not voted for a Democrat. | 
My recollection is that neither of them has voted || 
for a Democrat, and they have not stated to the | 
| House one solitary question upon which they | 


it is, but not byanything they have said upon this 
floor. They continually assert that if we will | 
show them that we can give our candidate ninety | 


them from giving their votes to a member of the | 
we have been informed through the press—that 


eigners and Catholics which have not been alluded | 
to here. That is one of their principles notenun- | 


why they do not come forward and aid the Dem- | 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly, if I have said | 


cratic party. 

Mr. HILL. I believe I am regarded as a protty 
fair American—as tolerably orthodox—and I have 
never received any censure anywhere for the votes 
I have given fora Demoerat; but I do insist, in 
all fairness, that this great Demoeratic family 


| should be harmonized, before they can have any 


claims to our support. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Clerk, listen 
to that! Instead of coming up and making a prop- 


| osition to unite with us, and aid us in the election 


of a Speaker, my colleague again points us to the 
divisions in our party. Instead of being sorry for 
it; instead of crying over it; instead of praying over 
it, if he is a praying man, and trying to relieve us 
from it, the gentleman is continually flaunting it 
in our faces. 

Mr. HILL. 
reproach. 
{ Laughter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, I repeat that I 
intend to hold it up to the indignant gaze of the 
southern people, that in this great struggle now 
going on in this House, and which has convulsed 
the whole country from Maine to Texas—in this 
mighty struggle, here are men from the South 
whose constituents are deeply interested in the 
institution of slavery, in its present condition and 
its future perpetuation, standing here in the face 
of the enemy, the Black Republican party, di- 
vided among themselves about men. 

Mr. HILL. What are you going to say tothe 
Democrats ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What Democrats? 

Mr. HILL. The anti-Lecompton Democrats. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Clerk, did ever any- 
hody hear the like of it? ed I want 
you to do your duty. What I complain of is 
the divided spectacle which the Representatives of 
the southern States present to the keen argus eyes 
of tlrose Black Republican members over there. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Will my colleague—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Take your seat now. 


Not as a matter of censure or 
I regret that you are so demoralized. 


| Can any reasonable man expect northern Demo- 


1} 
} 
it 
| 
| 


crats to come forward and vote for one of your 
party who has taken this oath of proscription 
against foreigners and Catholics? I8it reasonable 
to expect it? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do not answer me now. 
I willexcuse you. (Laughter. 

Mr. HILL. Did not some of them vote for Mr. 
Mayrnarp? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Mayrwanrp never 
was a member of the order. . 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman lays an imputa- 
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tion on me and does not wish to allow me to re- 


move it. In my own State this intolerance does 
set a noble example of tolerance. At the recent 
session of her Legislature, they selected as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, a distinguished 
member of the American party in 1855—a man 
covered all over with the sins of that party. 
There he sat, the suecessor of the honorable gen- 
tleman [Mr. UnpERwoop] himself, and most ac- 
pees to the whole Democratic party of the 
State. Besides, he wasa most excellent onion, 
and a very worthy man, I regret to see my hon- 
orable friend here disposed to allude to these old 
things, and to cause old wounds, not yet cica- 
trized, to break outand bleed anew. Itis true, that 
we have neither prayed over nor cried over these 
recusant Democrats from the North; but the gen- 
Ueman will do me the justice to say that on no 
occasion have | sought to sever them from their 
brethren. I would rather get them together. I 
am rather careful about giving them advice; be- 


| . . 
l-evet Democrats, representing large foreign and 





|| Catholic constituencies, from voting for some fa- 
not exist. The Democratic party in Georgia has | 





cause, When that has been attempted by some | 


who might have deemed themselves authorized 


to give il, it has been resented with some degree | 


of feeling. Ido not undertake to say what anti- 
Lecompton Democrats should do; but I say, that 
when this Democratic family harmonizes itself, 


and when brotherly love shall have been perfectly | 


restored, then they may, with some propriety, go 
out of the camp and say to others, ‘‘come and 
join us, and let us elect some conservative man 
Speaker of this House.’’ 
join them in advance. 
and if you find you cannot do anything with those 
gentlemen who are so refractory, call on me, and 
I will see what I can do for you. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman, in or- 
der to break the force of the position in which 
I have placed him and his friends, tells us that 


the Georgia Legislature elected a man Speaker of 


the House of Representatives who was covered 
all over with the sins of Americanism. ‘These 
were words that I would hardly use myself, so 
tender am I of the feelings of our twenty-three 
South American friends. The gentleman to whom 
my friend alludes, while he may have united him- 
self to a secret order, and while he may have been 


1 am not disposed to | 
I think I shall wait awhile; | 


i 
covered all over with its sins, has thrown them 


off. He renounced them before the first election 
came on, and was elected to the Legislature by 
the Democratic party, and acted with the Demo- 
cratic party. Many of the purest and best Dem- 
ocrats in the land were inveigled into that order, 
and had afterwards to come out and denounce it. 

Mr. HILL. Well, sir, Lam one of those who 
never had a great deal of respect for political peni- 
tents. They as ofien repent too soon as too late. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Whenever I make a 
pot, the gentleman gets up an answer in order 
to defeat it. He says he has not any respect for 
these political penitents. Well, I tell him, that 
unless he repents, he is gone politically and per- 
sonally, There is no mistake about that. I rec- 
ommend him to the penitential stool. 

Mr. HILL. 
what sort of a thing that penitential stool is, if he 
has any personal knowledge of it? [(Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. | do not intend to be 
diverted by the gentleman. I say, sir, | hold up 
to the gaze of the southern people the divided 


I wish to inquire of my friend | 


front which their Representatives on this floor | 
present, in the face of the Black Republican en- | 


emy of the Republic. And now let me proceed 
with what I was about to say. 


L told you it was | 


unreasonable to expect northern Democrats, who | 


represent large constituencies of naturalized citi- 
zens, and large Catholic constituencies, to come 
forward and vote for a man whose consetence— 
if you will exeuse the expression-—is scarred all 
over with Know Nothing oaths. 

Mr. HILL, Isitunreasonable to expect Dem- 
ecrats, with these large foreign and Catholic con- 
stituencies, to vote for a southern Democrat? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; we regard their 
constitutional rights and liberty of conscience. 

Mr. HILL. Then why do they not do it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They have voted for 
southern Democrats. 

Mr. HILL. Not unitedly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ail except two, that 
are not in the organization; and | believe they will 
do it, 

Mr. HILL. What is it that keeps these north- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
} 
! 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 


| 


vorite Democrat for Speaker? What is the point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They have done it over 
and over again; and they are ready to do it now. 
There are two or three gentlemen not in the or- 
ganization who have not yet done-so, but I think 
will. 

Mr. HILL. They are the ones I am talking 
about. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And they are not the | 
ones that I am talking about. [Laughter.} lam 
talking about the Democrats who have stood in- 
side the organization. We are expecting these 
other gentlemen to act with us too, But is it rea- | 
sonable to suppose, | ask, that these Democrats of 
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the North who stand inside the Democratic or- ;, 


ganization can, in justice to themselves and their 
constituents, vote fora man who has taken the 
oaths of the order? Now, sir, these are the men 
to whom the gentleman refers, who, in this sec- 
tional strife for Speaker, will take the responsi- 
bility if you will place them in a position to do it, 


| The gentleman from Tennessee says that he has | 


no desire ** to experiment upon them now;”’ be- | 
cause the experiment would show that a Demo- 
crat would be elected. 

Mr. HATTON. I made no such statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Did not you say in your 
speech that you did not desire to make the experi- | 
ment on their nerves? 

Mr. HATTON. I said that I had no disposi- | 
tion to engage in a series of experiments in order 
to discover how men of your own party would | 


| vote. [did notuse the last remark attributed to me, 





| 
i 


| 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is that? 

Mr. HATTON, 1 did not say I was unwilling 
to make such experiments lest a Democrat should | 
be elected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh! no; that was mine. 
I quoted the gentleman simply as saying he did 
not desire to try the experiment, The balance of 
the sentence was my own. 

Mr. HATTON. Well, sir, what I said I now 
repeat; and no system of gratuitous lecturing to 
which I can be subjected by the gentleman will 
change my determination in the premises. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [I have no idea it will. 

Mr. HILL. One word right here. My col- 
league’s argument shows that the thing which I 
always apprehended, which was a great reason for 
my uniting with the American party, has at last 
come to pass. Itis admitted upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives of the United States that | 
the foreign element in this country, controlling a 
few congressional districts, now prevents the or- 
ganization of ‘his House. [Applause in the gal- 
lerres.] If gentlemen will come up and say upon 
this floor what they say in private, they will tell 
this House that the reason why they cannot vote 
for an American, who is national in all respects, 
is because they have too many foreign constitu- 
ents, 

Mr. LARRABEE. There is no such thing as 
a foreign element in this country. 

Mr. HILL. I expect the gentleman and my- 
self differ about terms. If a gentleman rises 1n | 





' 
his place and says that he cannot vote for a south- || 
| ern American for Speaker, because he has foreign 


constituents, | leave it to the gentleman, as a 
casuist, to say whether there is a foreign element 
or not. 


me to choose—representing, as I do, more forcign- 
bern citizens than any other man on this floor— 


Constitution of the country, and a South Amer- 
ican, who stands by the Constitution, I will vote 
for a South American. But, sir, | want to say to 
that gentleman here—I want to say to the South 
American organization in this House—that the 
other day, when the gentleman from New York | 
[Mr. Brices} announced yen this floor that that 

organization in the North had put away forever 
all ostracism of foreign-born citizens—had put 
away forever their ostracism of men for their re- 
ligious belief—I thought the day had come when 
all national men, North and South, could join 
together on this floor to roll back this tide of sec- 
tional fanaticism, striking for the destruction of | 
the Constitution, which we see on the other side | 
of the House. Now, | ask the gentleman from | 
Georgia to state whether the South Americans 
upen this floor yet entertain those proscriptive | 
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ideas which have heretofore been imputed to them ? 
Do they yet retain the distinctive features of the 
American organization—proscription of foreign- 
born citizens—proscription of men because they 
entertain certain religious opinions ? 

Mr. HILL. I will answer the gentleman, for 
myself, that I have not changed a sentiment, nor 
imbibed one, in relation to Americanism, since 
the year 1844, when,as I have always claimed, 
I became attached to the American party, which 
came into being that year. | have always thought, 
and I now say, that, all things being ouiet in 
respect to intelligence and capacity to discharge 
the duties of a political office, I will always vote 
for a native-born citizen before I will for one of 
foreign birth. [Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. LARRABEE. I know no such distinc- 
tion as that. The gentleman and myself are as 
wide as the poles apart. 

Mr. HILL. Because our constituents are dif- 
ferent, perhaps. 

Mr. LARRABEE. No, sir; not at all. One 
of the grounds of complaint on which the Decla- 
ration of Independence was founded, was that the 
King of Great Britain had caused laws to be made 
that prevented the settlement of this country from 
abroad. Why, sir, the very highest proof a man 
can give of his allegiance and his love for repub- 
lican institutions is, that he will leave his native 
land, the graves of his fathers, and everything that 
is dear to him, and come here to make a home for 
himself and his children. doped 

But, sir, I carnestly desire that this House may 
be organized. I have voted for | do not know 
how many men, of all shades of belief—for all 
kinds of men who are national in their senti- 


, ments—from the North, South, East, and West, 


anid I will continue to do so. I have not voted fora 
South American, but I have resolved, inmy own 
mind—and in this 1 may disagree with other Dem- 


| ocrats from the Northwest—that when the time 





comes when my vote will determine the election 


_ between a southern Opposition man anda Re- 


publican, my vote will be given for the former. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Clerk, 1 want 
to go on and conclude what I have to say. 


Mr. HILL. One word more. Mr. Clerk, I 


| am very glad to hear the concluding remark of the 
| gentleman from Wisconsin. 


It is certainly very 
gratifying to me, not for any personal reasons, 
but because it argued a better character for liber- 


| ality then belongs to every gentleman of his party, 
| I apprehend. 


Now, sir, | have always held to 
this doctrine, that whenever I shall believe that a 


| foreigner should be equal in all respects to a native- 


born citizen, I shall hold it to be my duty, so far 
as in my power lies, to seek to remove the dis- 


| tinction that is made by the Federal Constitution 


in the selection of the two highest officers of this 
Government between a foreign and native-born 


| citizen, for I do not see upon what principle of 
| equality it can remain there. . 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not see how that 
has anything to do with what I was saying. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Let meask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam obliged to proceed. 
I will, however, yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LARRABEE. The gentleman has com- 
mended my liberality, and I thank him for it. 


| The heart or intellect which can give birth to a 


| otism, must have within itself springs whic 
|, lead to the same action. Now let me ask the gen- 

between a Republican, who seeks to overturn the |) 
1 


| sentiment of that kind, which will appreciate, 
Mr. LARRABEE. When the time comes for || i 


wherever found, liberality, generosity, or re 
h 


will 


tleman, if the question comes up between a Dem- 
ocrat, whom you regard as a national man and a 


|| conservative man, and a Republican, whom we 


both regard as a sectional man, will you vote for 


| the Democrat? 


) acter. 


Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. LARRABEE. If that is, your position, 
then let us vote together and elect a Speaker. 

Mr. HILL. I am ready to vote for a Demo- 
erat, but he must be a Democrat of a certain char- 
He must be one whose political character 
approximates nearest to my own; in short, he 
must be a conservative national man, and must 
not entertain any very obnoxious political heresy. 
I have voted aie for such a man upon that 
side of the Chamber. _I voted-for General Mitt- 
son, of Virginia, and I regret that he is not now 
the Speaker of this House. \ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I put the question, and 
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{ desire to know how many of our American 
friends will follow the patriotic example set by the | 
honorable gentleman from Wisconsin, (Mr. Lar- 
RABEE;] how many of them will say, im a contest 
between a Democrat and a Republican, I will vote 
for the Democrat? I want to know. There is no 
answer; no answer except that of my friend from 
Georgia, [Mr. Hitt.] , sir, here is a north- 
western Democrat, who comes forward and says | 
that he is willing to vote for a South American 
for Speaker. Will the South Americans say that 
they are willing to vote for a northern Democrat 
for Speaker, or fora northwestern Democrat? Is 
there one of them? 

What I said was this: I said that it was unrea- 
sonable to suppose—to are was the expres- 








sion—Democrats from the North and Northwest |! 


to vote for a South American; but, sir, unreason- 
able as the demand was, they have shown a wil- 
lingness to mect it. How many of the South 
Americans will vote for a northern or a north- 





Mr. UNDERWOOD. How many ofthe South 
Americans will vote for a northern or northwest- 
ern Democrat? | 

Mr. STOKES. I stated it distinctly the other 


day, in the remarks which I then submitted, that 


if the contest narrowed down between a Democrat || 


and a Republican, if the contingency arose and I | 
was called upon to cast my vote for a Democrat 
ora Republican, I should cast my vote for asound, 
conservative, national Democrat instead of for the 
Republican. I stated on that occasion what | 
repeat here to-day. 

dr. UNDERWOOD. [ask the gentleman to 
be brief, or else I will never get an opportunity 
to finish my speech with these constant interrup- 
tions, 

Mr. STOKES. As my friend has proposed the 
question, I desire that this House should hear 
what I have got to say in reply to it. I stated, 
sir, on the occasion to which I have already re- | 
ferred, that I would no more vote for a Democrat | 
who was of the Doveras school, and would vote 
for Dove as for President, if he were nominated 
by the Charleston convention, than I would fora | 
Republican; that I could no more indorse popular- | 
sovereignty doctrine than I could that of the Repub- 
licans; and that in the event of the contest being 
between a Republican and a Doveias Democrat, | 


I would cast my vote for Mr. Gitmer or some || 


other of my American friends. 

Mr.NOELL asked a question here which could 
not be heard at the reporters’ desk. | 

Mr. STOKES. I have not asked them to do | 
any such thing. I now ask to read a resolution 
that has been passed by the honest men of the 
Democratic party of one of the counties of my 
State, represented by one of my honorable Dem- 
ocratic colleagues. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is no answer to 
my question. 

r. STOKES. It is a part of my answer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That opens up a new 
speech; and if I tolerate everything of this kind, 
I will never get through. I can stand a reason- | 


able amount of interruptions, but I cannot stand || 


that. 
Mr. STOKES. My friend from Georgia has 


THE 


| only ninety-one. 


they will or will not do the thing referred to, they 
all want to make, if not a whole speech, at least a 
large yey of one. I will now go through with 
what I have got to say, and I hope that gentlemen 
will answer seriatim to their hearts’content. When 
interrupted I had reached this point. I had shown 
the South how we of the South were defeated. 


Let me say to the South Americans that we have | 


got but sixty-seven Democrats from the South, 
and that if we gave them all to you, with Mr. Gi- 
MER’s thirty-six votes, they would make only one 


hundred and three votes, not enough to elect. @I || 


talk of southern men exclusively. I want to see 
the South stand upon this floor united. I com- 
plain that the southern Americans do not unite 
with us for that purpose. 

lie to the Bender anel 


to their rights. I desire the South to present a 


united front and give a united vote upon this | 


|| floor. 
1} 
western Democrat ? 


Mr. STOKES took the floor. | 


Another view, and I pass from that subject for- 
ever. You Sotth Americans have got no organ- 
ization outside of the South. You have here but 
one man coéperating with you from the North, 
the honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 


Brices,] to whose remarks I listened with great | 


pleasure, and for which, as a Representative of a 
southern district, I tender him the warm thanks 
of my constituents, for boldly and patriotically 


| throwing himself into the breach to prevent the 
wave of Black Republican fanaticism rolling over || 


us. I thank him from the bottom of my heart. 
He is the nucleus, the only nucleus of the Amer- 
ican pa’ y in the North, and the northern Amer- 


ican party is not strong enough, therefore, to do | 
| the country any good. 
| and if you had the whole South you would have 
, I call upon the South Amer- || 


You have not the votes, 


icans to stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
gallant men who are willing to give you all your 
rights. 

Mr. HATTON. 


the course of argeument of the gentleman; but I 


| understand that he is making an appeal to my- 


self and to certain other gentlemen from the 
South belonging to the southern Opposition. He 


asks us, as such, to come over and take our posi- | 
| tion with him and such northern Democrats as | 
are willing, as he says, to concede to the South all || 


their constitutional rights. Now let me ask him 
a question or two, and when he answers them 


satisfactorily, there may then be some point in | 
| his appeal, and some propricty in his declaration | 
that the northern Democracy are, according to 


his own standard, sound. Are the northern Dem- 
ocratic allies of the gentleman willing to protect, 
by legislation, his slave property in the Territo. 
rles ? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. My answer is this: I 


| understand every Democrat upon this floor is will- 


ing to stand by the principles of the Dred Scott 
decision. 

Mr. HATTON. Aha! 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that is where they 
stand. 


Mr. HATTON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 


K. 
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|; to an appeal made to me by the gentleman 
I want, sir, to give the | 
calumny perpetrated against || 
| our people, that they themselves are divided as | 


| Here I do not. 


Ido not desire to interrupt || 


| and at the hustings. 


| exclude slavery from the Territories? 
| supporta man who avows this doctrine; which, 


that the Democrats of the North have never failed 
to give to the people of the South all their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States, and 
I do not believe they ever will. 

Mr. HATTON. [have now got whathe regards 
as an answer to my first interrogatory. It is that 
the northern Demovcrats here stand pledged, as | 
understand him, in favor of intervention for th 
protection of slavery in the Territories by act of 
Congress. Very well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Did you oppose or ap- 
prove of itin Tennessee? Did John Bell, or Mr 
CRITTENDEN, of Kentucky ? 

Mr. HATTON. Ah! T am now r sponding 
on the 
alleged soundness of northern Democrats, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; r sponding by 
asking a question. That is the way you rm mand 
and let the country take notice of it, 
response at all. ‘rs now on the witness stand, 

Mr. HATTON. Yes, sir; and Lintend, with- 


out meaning any disrespect to the honorable 5 


Itis nota 


ren 
tleman, to keep him upon the stand—so long as 
he says I am not trespassing upon his time—un 


til I get an answer to my question. Youask me 
to come and take a position with the northern 
Democrats, because, you say, they are willing to 
secure to you your rights under the Constitution, 


| and I want to find out whether that was mere dec- 
| lamation or the fact. 


r 1 come to you for informa 
tion, and ask whether your northern allies 
in favor of congressional intervention to 
slavery in the Territories? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say they are, in my 
judgment. That is the law of the land. They 
have always stood by the law and the Constity- 
tion, and I believe they always will. 

Mr. HATTON. Lunderstand this general sort 
of declamation by gentlemen upon the stump. 
here should be a difference in 
the course of genth men upon the floor of the 
American Congress—where, not mere victory, but 
the discovery of truth, should be their purpose— 
I want to understand the 
rentleman. He has undertaken to give an an- 
swer to my first question. Now, I want to know 


are 


prot ct 


| whether you will support for the Presidency a 


man who avows the doctrine that the peoplé of 


,a Territory may, in their territorial capacity, pre- 


vious to the time they form their State constitution, 


Will you 


without disrespect to anybody, I choose to char- 
acterize, in the language of a resolution adopted 
by a Democratic meeting In my own town the 
other day, as a **heresy?’’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The country will see 
how my question is answered by the gentleman, 

Mr. HATTON. I hope I shall hear the gen- 
tleman’s answer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You shall. TI call the 
attention of the country to the fact,*that when I 
appeal to the patriotism of gentlemen to rally to 
the aid of the South, by supporting a Democrat, 


| the gentleman gravely stands up and asks me a 


question having a tendency to divide and distract 


| the Democracy in this House, the only party in 
I respectfully ask the gentleman to say, in the || 
| name of the northern Democracy, whether they 


the Union which has the power to drive back this 
vave of black abolitionism. 


| are willing to vote for the enactment of any law Mr. HATTON. Now, Mr. Clerk—— 
called me out. || by Congress with a view to the protection of sla- Mr. UNDERWOOD. Stop, sir; I have the 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. But not upon that res- || very in the Territories. \| floor. 
olution. || Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman knows || Mr. HATTON. Mr. Clerk—— 
Mr. STOKES. I desire to state what sort of || that. | Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not intend to giv 


a Democrat I will vote for. | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can yield to the gen- 
tleman no further. 


Mr. HATTON. Will your northern party friends || 


|up the floor to the gentleman. 
vote for such a law ? 


I want to get 
|| through. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say we stand upon the 


The CLERK. 





Mr. STOKES. Let me read the resolution, so 

that the Douglas Democrats may hear it. I want 
them to hear it, and to know whether my colleague 
indorses it. 
_ Mr. UNDERWOOD. What IJ inquire about 
is, What you South Americans are going to do, 
and not what any county in the South is going to 
do. Therefore, with all respect to the gentleman, 
I must decline to yield to him further. 

Mr. STOKES. I desire to announce this fact, 
then, that IT have the resolution I have referred to, 


laws of the land, and there the American party of 
the State of Georgia stands, with Mr. H:x1 at its 
head. 

Mr. HATTON. The gentleman may consider 
that response a sufficient one to my interrogatory. 
I donot. I puttohima plain question, and I pre- 
sume he comprehends it. The question is, are 


your northern Democratic friends and allies will- | 


ing to vote for the protection of slavery in the 


_ Territories, in the form ofa statute passed by Con- 


Your standard of sound- 


The gentleman from Georgia 


| refuses to yield the floor. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iwillgoon. Idid not 
interrupt the gentleman. I allude again to the 
spectacle we present to the country. Sir, while 
I am appealing to the patriotism of honorable 
gentlemen on this floor to conte up and act with 
the Democratic party, they get up and tell me that 
there are Democrats at the North who do not 
exactly agree with me about this congressional 
intervention in the Territories. We have not 


gress for that purpose? asked you to vote for that sortof a man. We 


heave asked you to come and vote for a southern 
Democrat who does agree with you; and you wil! 
not do it, because you say that northern Dem- 
ocrats do not agree with you on that subject. 
Mr. HILL. Will my colleague allow me? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; will not give 


and when the proper opportunity offers, I wfll 
present it to the attention of the House. I want 
to explain this Donglas matter. [Laughter.] 
_Mr. UNDERWOOD. You sce that, when I 
give way to an answer, and I say it with all re- 
spect, instead of replying to my question, that | 


| ness requires a readiness on the part of Repre- 
sentatives to do this. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I donotdoubtthatthey | 
are; and I give this reason for it: Mr. Buchanan, 
the representative of the northern people, has so 
said. That is one reason. Another reason is, | 
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way. I have positively declined it. I do not 
intend to beinterrupted. 

Mr. STOKES. The gentleman from Georgia 
has asked whether we will go for a northern or 
northwestern Democrat? I desire to answer him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I waive the question 
and the answer both. I will not yield any more, 

The CLERK. The Clerk hopes that the gen- 
tleman will not be interrupted any more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The next gentleman 
that wants to take the floor from me will have to 
put me down first. Unless some gentleman will 


say that | have misrepresented his position, or | 


that I have personally offended him, | will not 
yield. . 


Now, Mr. Clerk, let us go back to the sub- | 


ject of electing a southern Democrat. Our South 
American friends come up and tell us that the 
northern Democrats do not agree with them, and, 
therefore, they will not vote for us. Is there any 
Democrat in this House so far gone in abolition- 


ism as Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania? And yet || 


that gentleman voted with my colleague for Mr. 
Gitmer. These are the men who refuse to vote 
for a Democrat, because they say there are some 
gentlemen on this side who do not agree with 
them. 

Mr. HILL. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No,sir. This fact must 
go before the country, 
sylvania, voted for Mr. Gitmer. 
shows that. 

Mr. HILL. He agreed not to do it again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Clerk, see in 
what sort ofa position these gentlemen place them- 
selves. When I appeal to them to unite with us, 
this is the way they endeavor to raise trouble in 
the Democratic party. I want the people of the 
South to see itand understand it. 
you whether the northern men of your party are 
in favor of legislating to protect the rights of slave- 
holders in the Territories? j 
answer, [Jaughter.} Does anybody in the world 
imagine that Mr. Brices is in favor of it? Lam 

ositive, certain, he is not. You can act with 
fim, but cannot act with a Democrat. 
nota man at the North who will act with you, 
outside of the Democratic party. 
twenty-five dollars apiece for all the men who can 


Will my colleague allow me to 


be produced at the North, outside of the Demo- | 
cratic party, who will stand by the constitutional | 
rights of the South as you and [ understand them. | 


As to the Union party, there is no such party, 
and there is no such hope. You have got one 
Senator, [Mr. Crairrenpen,] and he is a southern 


man; and you have nobody in this House but | 


Mr. Brices, You propose to build up this great 


party to save the Union, on the honorable gentle- | 


man from New York. He is big enough to be 
the corner-stone of the party, I have no doubt; 
but he has not got the strength to form a party 
out of. There is nobody at the North, outside of 
the Democratic party, who will go for protecting 
slavery in the Territories. 
to come and stand by these noble, true-hearted 
men at the North, you refuse to do it. 

I was saying that it was an easy thing to be a 
Democrat in my State. In the State of Georgia, 
the defense of the constitutional rights of the South 
is an easy thing. j 
friends at the Northwest? ‘There they brave pub- 


lic opinion. There they stand forth with adevo- |! 
| matter; but, sir, the gentleman from Georgia has 
| seen proper to allude to a speech, and to reply to 


tion to the Constitution and a devotion to principle 
that has never been surpassed since the beginning 
of time on this earth. They stand by the consti- 


tutional rights of the South; and when [ call on | 
these men who represent southern constituencies | 


to come with me and stand by those men, the 
answer is, that they agree with Judge Dovétas; 
that Judge Dovag.as thinks thisand Judge Douc- 
Las thinksthat, I tell you, sir, I am prepared to 
answer ail these questions about Judge Doveras 
when the time comes. 
stand by the laws of the land. If the northern 
Democracy stand by the Dred Scott decision, there 
is where [ stand, too; and be it for us or be it 
against us, shoulder to shoulder we will fight with 
the men of the North on the principles declared 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Dred Scott decision. So much as to that, 


Now,a word or two in regard to my position, | 
if this blighting wave of Black Republicanism | 


should beat over the country, and if Sewarp 
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/ common law, he is guilty of actual treason against 


| Talk to me about waiting for an overt act! The 


| contestour South American friends will not come 


Mr. Stevens, of Penn- | 
The record | 


|| to the compact is, in case of its infraction, to judge 
| of the mode and measure of redress. 


Let me ask | 


ButIl do not wantany | 


'an army belonging to these eighteen million at 
I will give | 


When I appeal to you | 


| allow me about ten minutes to respond to the gen- 


But, how is it with my noble | 


I told you, to-day, that I | 


| should be elected President of the United States, | 
| My friend from Georgia (Mr. Hii] says he | 
| would wait for an overtact. So far as Sewarp | 


is concerned, he is guilty of the overt act. i | 


the Governmentand against the rights of our sec- 
tion. John Brown’s invasion of Virginia was the 
legitimate result of Sewarp’s teachings; and the 
treasonable harangues of the hypocrites in the 
pulpits at the North, and of the unprincipled and 
unscrupulous politicians there, are the legitimate 
s®uence of those principles. Before the eye of 
history, Sewarp stands to-day as guilty a man 
as John Brown. There is no mistake about it. 


overt act has been committed, so far as Sewarp 
is concerned. ‘The sovereign State of Virginia | 


| has been invaded by an armed band of traitors, | 


and the blood of citizens of Virginia has been 
spilled on the soil. It is true, that so far as these | 
vile agents of Sewarp’s are concerned, they have 

paid the forfeit of their lives. Bat the sentiment | 
remains; Sewarp’s philosophy is sown broad- | 


| cast over the northern States, and here are their 


Representatives on this floor battling against the 
Constitution and the rightsof the South. In this | 


to us, and stand by us, and aid us to beat back 
this Black Republican wave. 

Well, you will ask, what I am going to do? 
This Government is, | believe, a Government of 
limited powers; it is limited by the Constitution. 
Itis a Government of consent, notof force. T be- | 
lieve in the principles of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions; that the Constitution of the 
United States is a compact, and that each party 


lama 
Georgian. To the State of Georgia [ owe my 
allegiance, first, last, and always. By her I in- 
tend to stand. Georgia is, in her sovereignty, 
the judge of the infraction of the compact and of 
the mode and measure of redress. If Georgia says | 
secession; if Georgia says disunion; if Georgia | 
says revolution; if Georgia says fight in the Union 


| or fight out of the Union, I intend to stand by the | 
There is || 


action of the sovereign people of Georgia; and if 


the North, and headed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman,] shall come to de- 
prive us of our rights, and if Georgia shall be 
subjugated, it will be when I am in my grave. 

That, sir, is all | have to say upon that. The 
gentleman cannot divide me and my people. 
Whenever they shall say disunion; whenever they 
shall say secession; whenever they shall say rev- 
olution; or whenever they shall say fight it out in 
the Union, Iam with them. Sir, if the people of 
Georgia are for fighting in the Union, I will fight 
with them. I do not care how Georgia decides; 
if she is for resistance in the Union or out of it, I 
am with that State. I am by the State of Georgia 
and her sovereignty. I repeat, sir, that Georgia 
is the judge of the infraction; Georgia Salles bellire 
of the mode, and Georgiais the judge of the measure 
of redress. 

Mr. HUTCHINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman 


teman from Georgia, [Mr. UnpERwoop?] 
Mr. HUTCHINS. Is ita personal matter? 
Mr. MORRIS, of Lilinois. will state to the 
gentleman from Ohio that it is not a personal 


it to some extent, which I delivered in this House 
some few days ago, and I want briefly to answer 
him. In his speech, he has endeavored to vindi- 
cate the President upon his record, or rather to 

resent him to this House and to the country upor 

is record, in reference to the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. Now, what I wish to say is this: 
I do not think the gentleman has presented that 
record in its proper light; in other words, I do not 
think he has presented that record in full. 

I desire to say,also,as I said the other day, inthe 
language of Mississippi’s distinguished Senator, 
{Mr. manera that I neither want to cheat nor to 
be cheated. I want to understand the gentleman 
from Georgia, and I want the gentleman from 
Georgia to understand me. If we cannot agree, 
then there js a separation in our views; and let 
that be amicable. rs 

Mr. Clerk, T have great respect for the sincerity 
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| of the gentleman from Georgia, and for his abil- 


ity; but,-sir, I must be permitted to say that I 
think he has not presented the views of the Pres- 
ident correctly. If I understood him, he read from 
a letter which was written by Mr. Buchanan, in 
1848, commonly called the Sanford letter. I have 
frequently read that letter; and from it, and from 
the views set forth in the inaugural address of 
the President, the gentleman comes to the conclu- 
sion, and enforces that conclusion, I will concede, 
with great power and eloquence, upon the consid- 
eration of the House, that the President always 
entertained the opinion, that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a citizen of a slave State 
could go into any one of the Territories of the 
United States with his slave property, and hold 
it there under a constitutional guarantee in de- 
fiance of the wish or will of the people inhabiting 
that Territory. 

Now, that we may understand fully what the 
President did say, and in order to try him fairly 
upon his record—and I am not going to respond 
at any great length to the argument of the gentle- 
man—lI will read from the President’s inaugural 
address. He says: 

‘* A difference of opinion has arisen in regard to the point 


|| of time when the people of a Territory shall decide this 


question for themselves. This is, bappily, a matter of but 
little practical importance. Besides, it is a judicial ques- 
tion which legitimately belongs to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, before whom it is now pending, and will, 
it is understood, be speedily and finally settled. To their 
decision, in common with all good citizens, I shall cheer- 
fully submit, whatever this may be, though, it has ever 
been my individual opinion that, under the Nebraska-Kan- 
82s act, the appropriate period will be when the number of 
actual residents in the Territory shall justify the formation 
of a constitution with a view to its admission as a State 
into the Union.” 


Now, there is the individual opinion which he 
expressed in the Sanford letter. He goes on to 
say, however: 

** But, be this as it may, it is the imperative and indis- 
pensable duty of the Government of the United States to 
secure to every resident inhabitant the free and independ- 
ent expression of his opinion by his vote. This sacred right 
of each individual must be preserved.”’ 

Mark, this is the right to be secured of every 
individual citizen to express his opinion upon the 
slavery question—for he was talking about that— 
uninfluenced and unbiased by any extraneouscon- 
siderations. That right being secured, what fol- 
lows? Let the President answer for himself. He 
says: 

‘“* That being accomplished, nothing can be fairer than to 
leave the people of a Territory free from all foreign inter- 
ference to decide their own destiny for themselves, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. 

“The whole territorial question being thus settled upon 
the principle of popular sovereignty—a principle as ancient 
as free government itself—everything of a practical nature 
has been decided. No other question remains for adjust- 
ment; because all agree that under the Constitution slavery 
in the States is beyond the reach of any human power ex- 
cept that of the respective States themselves wherein it 
exists.” 

Now, mark, the President here says expressly 
that ** the whole territorial question is settled upon 
the principle of popular sovereignty.”? And he 
says that principle 1s ‘*as ancient as free govern- 
ment itself.’’ 

Now, then, we all understand what is meant by 
this principle of popular sovereignty. There is 
no dispute between Democrats of the North and 
South upon it. They understand it, although 
some of our southern friends repudiate it. The 
President did say, in his inaugural address, that 
the territorial question has been decided. How 
decided? Why, upon the principle of popular 
sovereignty—decided upon the principle of leaving 
the people of a Territory to say whether ae 
will or will not have slavery, as they may think 
best. 

But thisis notall,Mr Clerk. James Buchanan 
was elected President of the United States upon 
a platform. The convention which nominated 
him passed resolutions not only on the subject of 
slavery, but on various other subjects. One of 

hese resolutions is as follows: 


“1. Resolved, That claiming fellowship with, and desir- 
ing the ccidperation of all who regard the preservation ot! 
the Union under the Constitution as the mount issuc, 

repudiating all sectional parties and platforms concern- 
in& domestic slavery, which seek to embroil the States and 
incite to treason and armed resistance to law in the Terri- 
tories, and whose avowed p , if consummated, must 
end in civil war and disunion, the American Democracy 
recognize and adopt the principles contained in the organic 
laws establishing the ‘Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
as embodying the only sound and safe solution of the ‘sla- 
very question,’ upon which the great national idea of the 


























people of this whole country can repose in its determined 
conservatism of the Union—NoN-INTERFERENCE BY CoN- 
GRESS WITH SLAVERY IN STaTe aND TERRITORY, OR IN 
Tue District or CoLuMBIa.” 


Does the gentleman from Georgia indorse that || 
resolution? Its language is ‘‘non-intervention with || 


slavery in State and Territory.’’ There is no mis- 
taking it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was p 
that resolution was adopted, and 
The gentleman will see that it uses the word ‘‘ non- 
interference.”’ 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Well, let non-inter- 
ference be the word. Itissynonymous with non- 


intervention. 


ble to popular sovereignty. 


Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman believe that | 
it would be consistent with that platform for Con- || 
gress to pass an act for the protection of slavery | 


in the Territories ? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois 
question a few days ago in a speech which I then 
made. I answer again,no. I stand upon no such 
platform, and I do not believe you can find three— 
no, I do not believe you can find one northwestern 
Democrat who will get up here and say that he 
stands upon any such platform. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I repeat, I was present 
when that resolution was adopted, and that I voted 
for it,as 1 did for every one in the Cincinnati 
platform. I call the gentleman’s attention to this 
resolution: 


* Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 


all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their in- 
habitants justifies it, to form a Constitution, with or with 


out domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon | 


terms of perfect equality with the other States.”’ 


That resolution, sir, fixes the time; thatis when 
they come to form their State constitution; and so 
it was understood by those who adopted it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. That, sir, is pre- 
cisely the argument that the Republicans of my 
district made on that resolution; it is precisely the 
argument that my Republican competitor made 
upon every stump where | methim. I will say, 
Mr. Clerk, to the gentleman from Georgia, in all 
frankness, that the first resolution is not incon- 
sistent with the second. 
have been the secret understanding of the gentle- 
man; I take the language as it is, and the resolu- 
tions as I findthem. The first declares that the 
people of a Territory, as well as those of a State, 


shall determine the question of slavery for them- | 
selves. The second resolution merely says that | 


when they come to form a State government, they 


shall also enjoy the right then of saying whether | 


they will or will not have slavery. ‘The two res- 
olutions are not in conflict with each other, but, 
on the contrary, are in harmony one with the 
other. 


The gentleman from Georgia says he wishesto | 


retire. Before he goes, I would like to ask him 
a single question. I did not rise for the purpose 


of entering into any discussion of the subjects re- | 
ferred to, so much as to show that the position of | 


the President on the question of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, as stated by me the other day, and con- 
troverted by the gentleman, is the just and proyer 
one. I will read a paragraph or two from Mr. 
Buchanan’s letter of acceptance: 


* The agitation on the question of domestic slavery has 
too long distracted and divided the people of this Union and 
alienated their affections from each other. This agitation 
has assumed many fornis since its commencement, but it 
now seems to be directed chiefly to the Territories ; and, 


judging from its present character, I think that we may safely | 
anticipate that it is rapidly approaching a ‘ finality.’ The 
recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, | | 


derived, as it has been, from the original and pure foun- 


tain of legitimate political power, the will of the majority, | 


promises ere long to allay the dangerous excitement. This 
legislation is founded upon principles as ancient as free 


government itself, and in accordance with them has sim- | 
ply declared that the people of a Territory, like those of a | 


State, shail decide for themselves whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist within their limits.” 
“The Nebraska-Kansas act does no more than give the 


force of law to this elementary principle of self-govern- 


ment; declaring it to be ‘the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 


nor to exclude it therefrom ; but to leave the people thereof | 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- | 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of 


the United States.’ This principle wil! surely not be con- 
troverted by any individual cf any 
tion to popular government. Besi oa 


sory would any other principle prove in pra¢tice in regard 


to the Territories! This is apparent from the fact admit- 


___ 


resent when 
voted for it. | 


There is no difference between || 


non-interference and non-intervention as applica- || 


I answered that | 


] know not what may | 


rty professing devo- | 
how vain and illu- 
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| 
ted by all, that after a Territory shall have entered the 
Union and become a State, no constitutional power would 
then exist which could prevent it from either abolishing or 
establishing slavery, as the case usay be, according to its 
| sovereign will and pleasure,”’ 


pretation of the Cincinnati platform, and I would 
like to ask my friend from Georgia whether he 
indorses that language or not. 
A Member. He has left the Hall. 
|} Mr. NOELL. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, 
I will make a suggestion. That letter of acec™- | 
| ance was written in the month of June, 1856, sub- 
| sequent to the time when the Territorial Legislature 
of Kansas had ffassed an act taking the initiatory 
steps for calling a convention to frame a State con- | 
|| stitution, and it may have been that the statement 


|| of Mr. Buchanan had reference to the action of 

that anticipated convention; and in reference, also, 

to the uniform action of every new State which 

had been formed from the beginning of the Gov- 

ernment, in settling this matter in their constitu- | 
tion. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. As the gentleman 
| from Georgia (Mr. Unperwoop] is not here to 
| respond, and the gentleman from Missouri has 
kindly volunteered as a substitute, I will ask him 
the question | propounded to the gentleman from | 
Georgia, whether he approves or disapproves of | 
the language. 

Mr. NOELL. I approve it, in view of the con- 
struction J give it. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 


people of the States may go into the Territories 
|| with their slave property, and hold it there under 
| the Constitution. ‘That was not the generally 
received construction at the time that letter made 


of it,and assumed a different position. I ask the 
genticman from Missouri what difference it made 


in reference to the force and significancy of the | 


language, whether the people of a Territory had 
or had net met for the purpose of taking the in- 
itiatory steps for the organization of a State gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. NOELL. J will answer the gentleman. I 
understand that at the time that letter of accept- 
unce was written, the question was raised in that 
letter in reference to the existence of the slavery 
| question as it stood then in Kansas, about which 
this difficulty had arisen. 
the meeting of that convention which was to take 


that letter. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 


This language ap- 


ciple of non-intervention to which we all agreed 
in the Cincinnati convention. 

Mr. NOELL. The gentleman does not under- 
stand me. Ido not mean that the general prin- 
ciple was not laid down, but that in construing 
the language we must have regard to the circum- 
stances which existed at the time the language 
|| was used. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The language, as 
|| | before remarked, is applicable to all the Terri- 


nati platform and to the Kansas-Nebraska act 
that the President was responding, and upon that 
platform he agreed to take his position. He did 
take it there, fully and squarely, and he cannot 
be lifted out of the mire by constructions. 
had taken the position he now occupies before 
his election, he could not have received the votes 
of a corporal’s guard in any free State of this 
Union. 

I stated the other day that he had abandoned 





doctrine, that he had made a bid for the southern 
vote in the Charleston convention, and I repeatit 
now. & know no other motive to which his ac- 
tion can be ascribed. Sir, itis folly and madness 
to undertake to make the intelligent people of this 
Union believe that the people of the Territories 
were not included in the resolution of the Cincin- 
nati convention, as well as the people of the States, 
and that it was not the real object of that body to 
' 








BE. 


Now, Mr. Clerk, that is the President’s inter- |* 


Then the gentle- | 
man construes it, [ suppose, as meaning that the | 


its appearance; nor, as faras I have seen, has the | 
| President ever undertaken to construe it away, | 
except in this, that he has taken a stepin advance | 


It was in reference to | 


place under the territorial law, that he spoke in | 


plies to all the Territories, and the President refers, || 
not to the action of the people of Kansas, but to | 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, as containing the prin- | 


tories, and it was to that resolution in the Cincin- | 


If he || 


his original position, that he had forsaken his | 


let them settle the slavery question for themselves. | 
The great object was to get this slavery agitation | 
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out of Congress, to transfer it to the people, and 
to let them settle it for themselves, We said to our 
southern brethren, “ if you can go intoa Territory 
and take your slaves there and organize a local 
Government to protect them, all well, it ts none 
of our business.” We said to the people of the 
free States, the principle of non-iptervention ts 
correct, and “if you can outnumber those from 
the slave States and make a free State, itis just 
as well; it is none of our business; we wash our 
hands of it.”’ Thus we transferred the whole 
question from the Halls of Congress to the people 
of the Territories to be settled by them in their 
own way and in conformity to their own notions. 

Sir, the Democratic convention—I do not mean 

the convention of Danites that metat Springfield, 
the capital of [linois, on the 10th instant, com- 
posed ofa few Government officials—but the Dem- 
ocratic convention, composed of cight hundred 
freemen, who came up from every part of the 
State as regularly-appointed delegates, to reflect 
the views and opinions of those there represented ; 
I mean the great Democratic party of Hlinois, and 
which assembled on the 4th of January, instant, 
gave their interpretation to the Cincmnat: plat- 
form in the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That in the opinion of the Democracy of Ti 
nois, Mr. Buchanan truly interpreted the Cincinnati plat- 
form in his letter accepting the presidential nomination, 
when he said ‘the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, shall decide for themselves whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist within their limits.’ ”’ 

There is another resolution having reference to 
the Dred Scott decision, which shows the views 
the convention entertained of and the construction 
they gave to it. These resolutions of that body, 
have been published to the world as the sentiments 
| of the Democracy of the State which I, in part, 
represent here, and I believe they are the senti- 
ments of ninety-nine hundredths of the Democratic 
party of the Union. Were 1s the second resolu- 
tion referred to: 

‘Resolved, That the Democracy of Ilinols repel with 
jus. indignation the injurious and unfounded imputation 
upon the integrity and impartiality of the Stipreme Court, 
which is contained in the assumption on the part of the 
| so-called Republicans that, in the Dred Scott case, that 

august tribunal decided against the right of the people of 
the Territories to determine the slavery question tor them 
selves, without giving them an opportunity of being beard 
by counsel in detense of their rights of self-government, 
and when there was no territorial law, enactment, or fact 
before the court upon which that question could possibly 
| arise.’? 

Allow me to say again, that my only object tn 
rising was to respond to that part of the remarks 
of—— 

Mr. JACKSON. I desire to state at this point 
that the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Unver- 
| woop,] to whom the gentleman from Illinois has 
| addressed certain questions, has left the Fall, and 
is not now present. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I only asked the 
gentleman one question which he has not replied 
to, and that gwas whether the gentleman indorsed 
| the language in the President’s letter of accept- 
ance of the nomination of the Cincinnati conven- 
| tion, which I read to ine House. When inter- 
| rupted, I was going on to say that I had felt itmy 
duty in this House heretofore, as I shall feel it 
| my duty hereafter, to vindicate, wheneverassailed, 
this great doctrine of popular sovereignty, and to 
show, as I think I have shown to-day, that the 
President has changed front upon it. I did not 
enter into this discussion for the purpose of en- 
gendering any acrimony or ill feeling. As I re- 
marked the other day, and as I stated to the con- 
vention which nominated me for reélection to this 
body, I will fight this battle inside, and not out- 
side, of the Democratic party; inside of the organ- 
ization, and not out of it. : 

I have shown my willingness not to raise this 
issue, or to force it upon others. I make no new 
| tests. If tests are made upon me, at the proper 
| time I shall repel them. I went into the Demo- 
cratic caucus; I voted for Mr. Bococx until he with- 
drew; and I then voted for various other southern 
men. lhave stood within the organization, and 
I mean to stand there still. 

I shall raise my voice, feebly it may be, when- 
ever it is attempted to be shown that the President 
has not changed front upon the doctrine of popu- 
lar liberty, or an effort is made to overthrow it 
here. I was so much indisposed to-day that I 
was scarcely able to leave my room and reach 
this Hall, but I could not sit quict in my seatand 
witness an effort made to construe away tlte Pres- 
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ident’s inconsistency on the question of slavery | 


as connected with the Territories, and the north- | 


western eneenveds pledged to a slave code for 
the Territories, without replying. I have no no- 


tion, as one northwestern Democrat, whatever | 


may be the feelings of others, that popular sover- 
eignty shall be knocked on the ee so that it 
can be the more easily killed off at Charleston, with- 
out at least making an effort to parry the blow. 
I do not mean to remain silent and then have that 


silence construed into an acquiescence of the con- 
struction given to the Cincinnati platform by cer- 
tulin southern gentlemen. 

Mr. HUTCHINS resumed the floor, but yielded 
it to 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, who moved that 
the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
twenty minutes after four o’clock, p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, January 17, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gur.ey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of War, communi- 
cating, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate, of March 7, 1859, copies of contracts and 
correspondence relating to the removal of obstruc- 
tions at the mouths of the Mississippi river; 
which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Seeretary of War, communicating, in answer to 
a resolution of the Senate of February 4, 1859, 
Major Barnard’s essay on the Dangers and 
Detenses of New York; which, on motion of 
Mr. Sewarp, was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia; and a motion by 
him to print it, was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CHESNUT presented the memorial of 
Ferdinand Coxe, praying an allowance of outfit 
due him as chareéd affaires ad interimat the Court | 
of Brazil; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MASON presented the memorial of the 
\lexandria and Washington Railroad Company, 
praying the right of way over the Potomac bridge; | 
which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented a memorial of 
citizens of Michigan, praying the cdhstruction of 
a harbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand river, 
on Lake Michigan; which was referred to the 


(S. No, 3) to provide for the payment of certain | 


volunteer troops, called into service by the Gov- | 


ernor of the State of Texas, for the protection of 


the frontier of said State, and to reimburse said | 


State the amount advanced by her on account 
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thereof, asked to be discharged from its further | 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Military Affairs and Militia; which was | 


agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
w@ referred the bill (S. No. 18) making appropri- 
ations for the support of one regiment of Texas 
mounted volunteers, authorized by the act of Con- 
gress, approved 7th April, 1858, @ked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, from the Committeé@ on 
Finance, to whom was referred the petition of 
Edward N. Kent, praying compensation for the 


| use of his invention for separating gold from for- 


eign substances, submitted a report, accompanied 
bya bill (S. No. 74) for the relief of Edward N. 
Kent. The bill was read and passed to a second 
reading, and the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, to whom was referred a memo- 
rial of the Trustees of Public Schools of the city 


of Washington, and two memorials of citizens of || 


| Washington praying a grant of land or a dona- 


| officers therein mentioned, reported it without | 


| was referred the bill (S. No. 39) for the relief of |! 
| Simon de Visser and José Villarubia, of New Or- | 
| leans, reported it without amendment. 


Committee on Commerce. || 


= 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama, in favor of the establishment of an arm- 
ory for the manufacture of cannon and other arms in that 
State, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Joseph C. G. Kennedy, 
praying indemnification for damage to buildings belonging | 
to him, done while they were used by the Government, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Joseph C, G. Kennedy, | 
praying a repeal of the joint resolution of December 23, 
I852, relative tothe salary of the secretary of the census | 
board, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
wittee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Otway H. Berryman, 
praying to be allowed an amount equal to the balance found 
against him, on the settlement of his accounts as acting 
purser, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was | 


Ordered, That the memorial of David D. Porter, praying | 
payment of the claim of his father, Commodore David Por- | 
ter, against the Mexican Government, for services in the | 
navy of that country, out of the Mexican indemnity fund | 
or otherwise, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 


SS 


Committee on Claims. 


Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Fi- 


nanes. to whom was referred the joint resolution 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. | 
} 


tion from the public Treasury, to aid in the sup- 
ry of the mablin schools in that city, reported a 
ull (S. No. 76) for the benefit of public schools 
in the city of Washington; which was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the joint resolution 


(S. No. 4) to allow a credit to certain disbursing | 


amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 6) concerning sea- 
men, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Richard Chenery, of 
San Francisco, Galiiemins praying payment for 
the construction of a granite pavement in front of 


the United States custom-house at San Francisco, | 
| reported a bill (S. No. 77) for the relief of Rich- 


ard moyen 5 which was read, and passed toa 
second reading. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom | 


was referred the memorial of Francis Hiittmann, 
praying the return of tonnage and light duties ex- 
acted and paid by him on Peruvian, Danish, and 


German vessels, reported a bill (S. No. 78) for the | 


relief of Francis Hiittmann; which was read, and 


| passed to a second reading. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Tench Tilghman, pray- 
ing remuneration for losses sustained by him in 
consequence of his appointment to a consulate 
which was abolished by the Spanish Government 
while he was on his way to take charge of the 
same, reported a bill (S. No. 79) for the relief of 
Tench Tilghman; which was read. 

Mr. SLIDELL, from the select committee to 
whom was referred the bill (S. No. 50) to prohibit 
the issue of bank notes by corporations, associa- 
tions, or individuals, within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and further to prevent the circulation of 





bank notes issued by. any incorporated company | 


or association of in 
limits of the District of Columbia of a less de- 
nomination than twenty dollars, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report on the 


| subject accompanied by the following resolution: 


Resolved, ‘That it is inexpedient to authorize the estab- 
lishment, either by general or special laws, of banks of 
issue in the District of Columbia. 


The report was ordered to be printed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


ividuals located beyond the | 


| 


} 


Mr. SUMNER asked, and by unanimous con- | 


sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 75) 


supplementary to ‘ An act to limit the liability of 


shipowners, and for other purposes,’’ approved 

March 3, 1851; which was read twice by its title, 

and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. CAMERON, in pursuance of previous 


notice. asked and ohtained lenve ta introdnre a 


} 
| 
| 
| 


bill (S. No. 73) for the relief of Mrs. Anne M. 
Smith, widow of the late Brevet Major General 
Persifer F. Smith; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
80) for the relief of Jeremiah Moors; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred, with his pe- 
tition and papers on file, to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. HEMPHILL asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
81) for the relief of Elizabeth M. Cocke, widow 
of Major James H. Cocke, late marshal of the 


| district of Texas; which was read twice by its 
| title, and referred, with the papers on file, to the 


| 


Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LANE, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (8. 
No. 82) to amend the fourth section of the act for 
the admission of Oregon into the Union, so as to 
extend the time for selecting salt springs and con- 
tiguous lands in Oregon; which was read twice by 


| its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 


Lands. 
He also asked, and by unanimous censent ob- 


| tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 83) to 


authorize an increase of pension to Joseph Ver- 
biski; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred, with his petition and papers on file, to the 


| Committee on Pensions. 


INVASION OF STATES. 

Mr. GREEN. A bill was introduced yester- 
day by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bie- 
LER,}] upon what I regard as a very important 
matter, The object of it is to suppress the inva- 
sion of one State by citizens and combinations 
from others. With the concurrence of the Senate, 
I move that it be printed, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Was the bill intro- 


| duced by the Senator from Pennsylvania ? 


| move the 





Mr. GREEN. The bill was Introduced and 
referred to the select committee on the Harper’s 
Ferry matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
rinting of the bill? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir; I move that it be 


|| printed. 


The motion was agreed to. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. CLAY gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill giving the consent of Con- 


| gress to any act which may be passed by the Le- 


gislature of the State of Alabama, authorizing the 
municipal authorities of the city of Mobile to 
enforce aduty on tonnage of vessels in the port of 


| Mobile, for the improvement of the harbor. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BROWN. I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate to give me a few minutes before the time 
fixed for the election of a Public Printer, to make 
avery brief personal explanation, which I very 
seldom do, and would not do on my own account; 
but it seems to me just to do it in deference to the 
position of my party friends. I find in the east- 
ern and western newspapers almost without dis- 


| tinction of party, this paragraph: 


‘¢ Mr. Brown, Democratic Senator from Mississippi, in 
debate a few days since, said that the southern people ‘ be- 
lieved that slavery elevated the negro, Four million slaves 
occupied a higher position, morally, socially, and physic- 
ally, than any other laborers on the globe.’ ”’ 

Now, sir, I said no such thing; but paragraphs 
like that get into the newspapers and make their 
impression upon the public mind. While I em 
not at all afraid myself of any impression i..cy 
may make against me—because if every mai: at 
the North who thinks well of me were to abandon 
me, there would be but a very small squad going 
off—yet I am not willing that it shall be charged 
against my section that one of her representatives 
on this floor had given utterance to any such sen- 
timent. On the third of this month, (January,) 
while the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Dootit- 
TLE] was occupying the floor, I did use this lan- 


| guage: 


‘ By the permission of the Senator from Wisconsin, I beg 
his attention to this precise point. I am one of those who 
announced, more than ten years ago, that [ regarded slavery 
as a great moral, social, and political blessing ; that it was 
the normal condition of the negro race ; and now, with the 
indulgence ofthe Senator, | will give him, very briefly, the 
reasons why I thought so. 


Mr Renrrrrre That ic not en material 
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“Mr. Brown. [am not going to make a speech, but I 
want the Senator to understand what is eur position, and 
why we apply it to the negro and not to the whiteman. We 
saw that his condition in slavery, instead of debasing him, 
had elevated him, and that the three or four million negroes 
in bondage inthe southern States of this Union, as te moral, 
social, and religious blessings, not only compare favorably, 
but stand immeasurably above millions of the same race in 
freedom anywhere ; and I put that proposition to the Sen- 
ator now, that the four million southern slaves have, as 
moral, social, and religious beings, and occupy, a higher 


position than four million of the seme race anywhiere on the 


top of the globe.”’ 

That was whatI said, sir; and [ hope that tel- 
egraphie agents and dispatches, whenever they 
speak of me at all hereafter, will at least get to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of telling the 
truth, 

ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
rived for the consideration of the special order, 
which is the election of a Printer, in accordance 
with the following resolution, adopted on the 12th 
instant: 

Resolved, That the Senate will, on Tuesday next, 17th 


instant, at half past one o’clock, p. m., proceed to the elec- | 


tion of a Printer to the Senate, tor and during the Thirty 
Sixth Congress, upon the condition that he accept the ap- 
pointment subject to such reduction or change in the prices 
now established by law for the execution of the public 
printing, legislative or executive, as may hereafter, during 
the present Congress, be made by law, and regulate his 
charges accordingly. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, before the Sen- 
ate proceeds to ballot for a Public Printer, I feel 
it due to myself to define my own position in re- 
gard to it. i suppose I need not announce, in any 
public manner, that the Democratic party, in cau- 
cus, nominated the editor of a newspaper in this 
city, known as The Constitution—Mr. George 
W. Bowman. As I do not intend to vote for that 


nominee, it is due to myself, to candor, to fair- | 


ness, and tothe people whose views I am supposed 
to represent on this floor, that I shall assign very 
licially the reasons why I| shall not vote for him. 
Under other circumstances, I, of course, should 


simply cast my vote, and say nothing about it; | 


but Mr. Bowman being the nominee of my party, 
and I feeling impelled by a high sense of duty to 
disagree with my party, it is only proper that I 
should state the reasons of that disagreement. 1 
have five distinct reasons for voting against this 
nominee,any one of which would control my vote. 
I will state them in the order of their magnitude, 
taking that of the least importance first. 


During the last fall, just before I left my State | 


for Washington, the Legislature being in session 
was kind enuvugh to invite me to address them 
upon the political topics of the day. My speech 
was published; 
ceived at home, it is not for me to say; but the 


editor of this paper, in a most discourteous man- | 


ner, criticised that speech—I may say in a most 
insulting manner, and yet he did not publish the 
speech. He did not permit his readers to know 
what it was he was denouncing. I afterwards 
asked him to publish it as an advertisement. 
That he refused to do, taking the ground that if 


I would ask it as a matter of favor and ask it in | 


writing, he would then either publish it or as- 
sign the reasons why he would not publish it. 
This furnishes to me a very sufficient personal 
reason for not voting for him, but it is personal 
to me, and to me alone. 
desire that it shall control the vote of any other 
Senator. 

Then, sir, during the last summer, I think about 


the 8th of September, the Washington Constitu- | 
upon a letter written by | 


tion 


ublished a eulogy 
Mr. yy 


illiam C. Smedes, of my State, a most 


worthy and excellent and highly talented gentle- || 


man, the leader of the Opposition. That letter 
was addressed to a political meeting in the town 
of Memphis, called for the purpose of celebrating 
the election of Mr. Ernerinee, of Tennessee, to 
Congress. Thus it appeared that the paper which 


purports to be the organ of the Democratic party 


denied admission into its columns of a speech 


made by a Democrat of thirty years standing—a 
Democratic Senator who had served here for six 
years and believes himself to be in good standing 
in his party in his own State; not only excluded 
his speech, but bitterly denounced him, and then | 
took up and published a letter, or extracts from a | 


whether kindly or unkindly re- | 


I neither expect nor | 
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yose for which it was called. By this movement 
Mr. Bowman lost al! claims to my vote as a party 
man. If he is the editor of the party organ, he 
certainly ought to be a little chary of his denun- 
ciations of those who have served the Democratic 
party as long as | have served it. For thirty 
years consecutively I have served that party, and 
almost all that time in high political position; 
and now I find myself denounced, my speech ex- 
cluded from the national organ, and the letters of 
the Opposition in my own State commended as 
containing sound doctrine, and the precise d@e- 
trine of the Administration. That furnishes me 
asecond reason. First, | will not vote for him be- 
cause he is personally offensive to me; secondly, 
I will not vote for him because he has voluntarily 


|| taken sides with the Opposition in my State and 
The hour has ar- 


against the Democracy of the State. 

My third ground is this: I do not say that lam 
precisely mght in my opinion, because Senators 
will see how difficult tt ts for me to get at the facts; 
but I have heard, and believe it to be true; that 
the associate editor of that paper is a man of for- 
eign birth, who never has been naturalized; that 
he has not been in our country one third as long 
as I have been battling in defense of Democratic 
principles; and vet he is put up to teach me what 
is Democracy, and what is my duty to the prin- 
ciples and the old Democratic faith of the fathers. 
1 know nothing of this person. I may have seen 
him. I think upon one occasion, at a social din- 
ner, I did meet him. I am not quite certain of 
that, but I believe it to be so. Butif it be true, 
as I have reason to think, and as | do think, that 
he is a man of foreign birth who has never been 
naturalized, [ ask Democratic Senators if he is a 
proper man to edit the national Democratic organ; 
to write essays denunciatory of men who have 
served the party twenty years before he ever put 
his foot upon American soil. Sir, itis pretty hard 
to bear the lash any way, but to have it laid on 
by such a man is a little more than my southern 
blood will bear. 
what I have understood, and as I have reason to 
believe is true, it convinces my judgment—that 
this gentleman has not been naturalized, and has 
not been for this, among other reasons: that he ts 
the heir to an estate and title; that he is in pros- 

vective the Marquis of Sligo. 
ee my Democracy from a native-born Amer- 
ican; lam an American to that extent; but if I 
|| must take it from a foreigner at all, he must be a 

man who has sworn allegiance to my country, 
and not one who might take up arms against it 
to-morrow without committing treason. 

My fourth reason is, that Mr. Bowman, in ad- 
vance of getting the public printing, has proposed 
to bargain itaway; in other words, to do what we 
all know has been dene here most disreputably, 
I think, for several years—to obtain the public 
printing, and then sell it out for a sum in gross, 

|} and abandon it to its fate. I do not know pre- 
cisely the terms in which this proposition was 
| made; but I have oral testimony in my possession 
that convinces my own judgment that Mr. Bow- 
man did propose, during the last spring or sum- 
mer, in anticipation of being elected Public Prin- 
ter, to sell itout. I know he has denied it; but the 
denial does not come in a form or a shape which 
convinces my judgment that it is nottrue. I be- 
lieve it is true. 
|| will show it to be true. fn making that proposi- 
| tion he proposed to violate this provision of anact 
of Congress: 

* That the office of Printer, either to the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, shall not be transferrable cither 
| directly or indirectly; and any attempt to sell or transter 
| either of said offices, or any sale or transfer of the same, 
shall operate as a vacation and abandonment of said offices 
or either of them.’ 

I do not understand that this means he shall 
own the materials upon which the work is done. 
He may rent them or hire them; but he must be 
Public Printer; and he cannot transfer the con- 
tract to anybody else, who will agree to do it and 
pay him a certain portion of the profits, or pay him 
asum in gross. He must be the Publie Printer 
himself, superintending the work and taking the 
responsibility, and he must do it in an office of 
his own, or one he has hired or rented for this 
purpose. He cannot avoid his responsibility by 
saying: I did not sell the contract; I did not trans- 


letter, written by the leader of the Opposition to || fer it to anybody else. That law, of course, re- 


a meeting which was certainly most offensive to || lates to the office after it shall be conferred; and || 
us in my part of the country, because of the pur- |! I suppose a technical plea might be put in that 





| that law. 


1 understand—I only state it as | 


Sir, Il would rather | 


I believe that the investigation | 
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Bowman proposed to transfer it before he got it, 

the contingency upon his getting it. That hav- 

ing come to my knowledge, l make it a rround 

upon which I place my vote against his ever hav- 
ing it. We all know that he has not the materials 
to do the pubhe work: no one will pretend that he 
has; but to do justice, I will notpretend to say 
he may not rent an office and nt the material 
upon which the work shall be done; and that is 
the way in which he proposed to — What 
I charee is, that he proposed to let the work be 
done by a different man, and that he was to have, 
in gross, so much of the profits. I say that was 
a transfer of the office, or an attempt to transfer 
it, in advance of his getting it, and in violation of 
I have an objection to being sold, and 
I have a very special objection to being sold out 
in advance by George W. Bowman. 

My fifth and last ground is of a yet graver 
character than any or all of these combined. Mr. 
Bowman was Superinte ndent of Public Printing, 
and | charge the fact to be that, while he was 
Superintendent of Public Printing, he, in a man- 
ner which I shall point out hereafter, became in- 
terested in the public printing in violation of this 
statute. It is section six of an act approved Au- 
vwust 26, 1852, entitled ** An act to a for 
executing the public printing and establishing the 
prices thereof, and for other purposes:”’ 

*“Sero.6. nd be it further enacted, That the Superintend- 
ent of the Public Printing shall not be directly or indi 
rectly interested in the business of the public printing, or 
in any material to be used by the Public Printer, or in any 
contract for furnishing paper to Congress, or to any Depart 
ment or bureau of the Government of the United States. 
For any violation of this provision the Superintendent of 
the Public Printing shall torteit his office, and may be in 
dicted before the district court for the District of Columbia, 
andif found guilty, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
of the District of Columbia for any term not less than one 


nor more than five years; and, in addition thereto, may be 
fined in any sum from $1,000 to $10,000.”" 


Notice the phraseology: ‘* That the Superin- 
tendent of Public Printing,’’ under these penal- 
ties, ‘* shall not be directly or indirectly interested 
in the business of the public printing, or in any 
material,’’ &c. Now, sir, I charge that so early as 
April of last year, Mr. George W. Bowman, being 
at the time Superintendent of Public Printing, en- 
tered into a contract with Cornelius Wendell, of 
this city, by which he did become interested in 
the public printing. I charge further, that he con- 
tinued in the office of Superintendent up tothe 12th 
day of May following, and canal to receive 
his pay as such officer until that day, and that 
during that time he received $3,000 upon a con- 
tract amounting to $30,000, which had direct ref- 
| erence to the public printing. Now, I will show 

what that contract was. I[ read an extract from 

a communication signed jointly by Cornelius - 
| Wendell and George W. core on the 26th 
day of March, 1859, and addressed to A. O. P. 
Nicnotsonand J.S. Black. Mr. Nicnoxuson, we 
| know, is a member of this body, and J. S. Black 
is the Attorney General of the Goited States: 


W asHINGTON, March 26, 1859. 

GENTLEMEN: * s ° ° Itis, as vou know, 
understood between us, that the purchaser of the * Union” 
{that is the Union newspaper} shall not be a competitor 
with the seller torany portion of the executive work now 
done by Mr. Wendeil at his large oftice, but that Mr. Bow- 
man shal! receive at the rate of $20,000 per annum, so long 
as Wendell continues to do the work as he does it now, but 
no longer. If the work aforesaid be withdrawn from Wen- 
dell, his obligation to pay this $20,000 shall cease. If any 
considerable portion is withdrawn, it will be for you to de- 
cide whether Wendell’s payment shall cease, or in what 
proportion it shall continue. 

Respectfully, 


C. WENDELL, 
GEO. W. BOWMAN, 
To Messrs. A. O. P. Nicno.son and J. 8. Buack. 

Now, will it be contended after that, that so 
early as this contract was entered into, Mr. Bow 
man had no interest, direct or indirect, in the pub- 
lie printing? Here, on the 26th day of March, 
is a contract entered into, reduced to writing, by 
which Mr. Bowman is to have $20,000; to be de 
rived from what quarter? From the public print 
ing, as the contract states upon its face. Is that 
no interest, direct or indirect? It was an interest 
both direct and indirect, covering the whole law 

It is useless, Mr. President, to discuss a prop 
osition so clear as that. Gentlemen may say there 
was ho corruption in it. I have not charged that 
there was. I am willing to admit that there was 
a vast amount of stupidity in it, if that will sat- 

| isfy gentlemen; but it was either gross stupidity 
or gross corruption, for it was done in palpable 
‘| violation of the law. Mr. Bowman was Super- 
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" 
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intendent of the Public Printing, and he must have 
known, if he knew anything, what the law was 
under which he was acting, and yet he entered 
upon that contract, bearing date the 26th day of 
March, and continued to be Superintendent up to 
the 12th of May, and to receive his pay as that 


officer. I charge the fact to be so, and produce 
the receipt whic he gave when he received the 
money. 


Now, sir, Lam asked to let these things pass, 
because it is said we must have an organ here. | 
am not quite certain that we ought to have an 
organ at all; but if we must have one, we ought 
to have a decent one. Am I called upon to vote 
money out of the Federal Treasury after this 
fashion—$20,060 for the public printing, more 
than the man who does the work receives—to sus- 
tain a national organ? That is the whole prop- 
osition. Wendell does the work, and it is ex- 
acted of him that he shall pay $20,000—to do 
what? T’o enable Bowman to carry on the organ. 
Yes, sir; that is the thing, stripped down to its 
naked proportions. I will not do it it, sir; and 
I tell you now, that this is not the only money 
that has been paid to sustain organs. A contract 
exists somewhere, by which $15,000 was to be 
paid to sustain the Pennsylvanian, and $6,000 
more to sustain the Philadelphia Argus—all to be 
paid out of the public prinung. I shall ask no 
investigation into these charges, but I state them 
before the Senate, and before the world. "Not only 
thousands, but tens of thousands of the money 
which ts paid for public printing, have not been 
pocketed by the man who did the work, but have 
es n paid to sustain this miserable, rickety, cor- 
rupt concern called the Washington Constitution, 
and other papers of even less value than that. 

If it may be exacted of the Public Printer that 
he shall pey thirty or forty thousand dollars of his 


HE CONGRESSIONAL 


Ns 


profits to sustain newspapers, why, Senators, ] 


may it not be exacted of other men who labor for 
the Government that they shall pay so much to 
sustain newspapers? If Wendell, who did the 
work, could be required to pay $20,000 to sus- 
tain the Constitution, $15,000 to sustain the Penn- 
sylvanian, $6,000 to sustain the Argus, and how 
much to sustain other papers | do not know—if 
that could be done, then, | ask, why the architect 
of this Capitol, Why the stone-cutter, why the 
brick mason, why every other laborer, may not 


| cated in the transaction referred to by the Senator | 


| protest against the unjust inferences fairly dedu- | 


be required to pay so much of his profits to sus- || 


tain these worthless, vagabond newspapers; and 
then, to carry it further, why may not the clerks 
in the Departments, why may not the Secretaries, 
and why may not all others who hold office be 


required to contribute so much out of the profits | 


of their offices and their labor to sustain these 
newspapers? I denounce the whole thing as a 
monstrous outrage, not to be justified by any 
honest man, here or elsewhere. 

Gentlemen, from party considerations, may 
smooth this thing over. Let them do it. I mean 
to wash my skirts clean of it. It is a dirty trans- 
action, 
before the world. The man who does the work 
is entitled, under the law, to the profits, and he 
ought not to be compelled by anybody or any 

ower to give them up for any other purpose. | 
no it has been said that Mr. Wendell, in trans- 
ferring the Union establishment, did it to get clear 
of it; that it was cumbersome; that it was costing 
fifteen to eighteen thousand dollars a year more 
than the thing was worth. Then why could he 
not have given it to somebody? Could he not 
have burnt it up? Could he not have parted with 
it at the loss of a small sum, much less than thirty 
thousand dollars, and pitched itinto the Potomac, 
types, cases, and everything belonging to it? 
What necessity, except under compulsion, could 
there have been for him to pay Bowman $20,000 
to take it out of his hands! 

Sir, is the intelligence of this country to be in- 
sulted by such weak devices as that? No, sir. 
Come to the honest truth of it, the law has been 
disregarded. Bowman remained in office more 
than six weeks after he became interested to the 
extent of $20,000 a year in the public printing. 
During that time he received $3,000 of money, as 
{ asseverate, in palpable violation of the statute 
which I have read. Wendell who does the work 
has been compelled, I say compelled—because no 
sensible man would give away a printing office, 
and give somebody $20,000 to take it; he had 
better burn it up—out of the proceeds of his labor 


I shall denounce it before the Senate,and | 


and the use of his materials to pay $20,000 to | 


sustain this thing called the organ. 
organ; it never has been. |] 
the whole concern. 

Now, Mr. President, having said this much, I 
am perfectly willing, if it suits the Senate, to pro- 
ceed to a ballot. I hope note will be taken of the 
fact that I have not asked or expected any Senator 


It is not my 
espise and spurn 


to base his vote upon the personal ground which | 
I first assigned, and I should have said nothing | 


on that, here, because it merely concerns me per- 
somally, but that it was only fair and just that I 
should give all the reasons which influenced me 
in voting against the nominee. Having done that, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Iam obliged to the Senator for 
the exposiuion he has made, and I think it will 
have some influence on my vote; but if I under- 
stood him, he stated that $20,000 in one case, 
$15,000 in another case, and $6,000 in another 
case, were paid to support three vagabond news- 
papers, that he mentioned by name, and I will 
not repeat them. I simply want to inquire of the 
Senator if he knows of any other officer of the 
Government, except the Superintendent of Public 
Printing, that had cognizance of this transaction 


of paying this money to sustain those newspapers? | 


Mr. BROWN. This letter is addressed to the 
Attorney General. J] suppose he had cognizance 
of it, of course. 

Mr. HALE. Did it not go a peg higher than 
the Attorney General? [Laughter.] 


Mr. BROWN. | do not know anything about | 


that. 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, I am sure I 
could not enter upon a more unpleasant task than 
to have a controversy with my friend from Mis- 
sissippl; but I must say in all frankness, that 
knowing the gentleman who isa candidate for the 
office of Public Printer as I have for many years, 


and others whose characters is somewhat impli- | 


from Mississippi, I could not, with self-respect, 
remain silent. 


I feel impelled, sir, by a sense of | 


justice to the President of the United States and | 
those associated with him, to enter my solemn 


cible from the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, te wit: that the President and his Cabinet 
officers have been countenancing, if not participat- 
ing in, vile peculations on the Treasury; coun- 
tenancing measures by which money had been 


| drawn from the Treasury without authority of 


law. The newspaper press has teemed with this 
kind of slang, and scandal long enough; we have 
had enough of it in Congress; and it is time that 
these unjust allegations were met, and the truth 


| of the case presented to the country; but before 


I notice the specific objections of the Senator from 
Mississippi to the nominee for Printer, | beg the 
indulgence of the Senate whilst I make a few re- 
marks on the general subject of the public print- 
ing. 


Sir, | assert without fear of contradiction, that | 
. | 
| whatever wrong may have been practiced upon 


the Treasury and the people, neither the Execu- 


_ tive nor the heads of the Departments are account- 


las to one or two unimportant items. 


able forany partofit. They have had no essential 
connection with the public printing; they can have 
no connection with it; the law separates them from 
this business, totally and entirely, except only 
Congress 
is accountable for whatever money is wrongfully 


or unnecessarily taken out of the Treasury for | 


public printing. The law itself tells the whole 
story on this subject; and it will show the Senate 


|| and the country that if it be true, that exorbitant 





prices are paid for public work, that the people pay 
much more than is necessary for the execution of 
the public printing, the responsibility ishere. The 
law is explicit. It fixes the prices on every item. 
The cabinet officers are required to get all the print- 
ing which they may need done by the Printer 
selected by Congress. They have no discretion 
whatever as to the price of the work; and the public 
service regulates the quantity, except only as to an 
unimportant item of advertising in the country 
papers. Then, sir, where is the justification for 
these broad imputations, calculated as they are to 
lead the unwary to believe that the Presidentand the 
heads of the Departments, in the exercise of a large 
discretion, have allowed the Treasury to be robbed; 
that men have drawn from it money which they 
have notearned? Sir, I say to my friend from Mis- 
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sissippi, in all kindness, for the wrongs which he 
laments, for the fact that more money has been 


_ taken from the Treasury than was necessary to 


execute the public work, he is quite as responsible 
as is the President or any of his Cabinet officers. 
Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from Pennsy|- 


| vania will allow me, I will say to him that he is 


drawing very largely on his imagination when he 
charges that I have said that the President or the 
heads of Departments have had anything to do 
with this matter. I said no such thing. I said 
Cornelius Wendell had paid $20,000 out of the 
profits of the public printing to George W. Bow- 
man, to sustain the Washington Constitution, and 
that he must have done it under compulsion from 
some quarter; but I did not pretend to locate the 
quarter, because I do not know. 

Mr. BIGLER. Well, sir, lam perfectly ready 
to give the Senator from Mississippi the benefit 
of any explanation which he chooses to make; 
but I can see no other quarter on the face of the 


earth, and no other authority to be implicated, 








except the executive officers. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well; I cannot help that. 

Mr. BIGLER. I have no desire to do the Sen- 
ator injustice, by any means; and as he says he 
does not locate the wrong, | accept his explana- 
tion. I was more particularly speaking of the 
allegations made through the country press and 
the general clamor on this subject, and the wrong 
impression which was likely to be made upon the 
popular mind. Now, sir, to establish what I have 
alleged, I ask the Clerk to read the eighth and 
eleventh sections of the general printing law which 
relate to the prices of the public printing. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


‘Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
elected a Public Printer for each House of Congress, to do 
the public printing for the Congress for which he or they 
may be chosen, and such printing for the Executive Depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government of the United States, 
as may be delivered to him or them to be printed, by the 
Superintendent ofthe Public Printing. The following rates 
of compensation shall be paid from time to time for such 
printing as may be ordered by Congress : 

** First. For bills and joint resolutions : 

** For composition, per page, 50 cents. 

** For press-work, folding, and stitching, for five hundred 
and eighty copies, 32} cents per page ; and at the same rate 
per page tor any greater nuinber not exceeding one thousand 
copies. 

** Second. For reports of committees, and the Journals of 
both Houses, with indexes, and the executive documents 
of each House, embracing messages from the President 
reports from the Executive Departments, bureaus, an 
offices, and documents and statements communicated 
therewith, with indexes ; resolutions and other documents 
from State Legislatures ; memorials, petitions, treaties, and 
confidential documents for the Senate ; for composition, per 
page, octavo— 

* For small pica plain, $1. 

** For small pica rule, $1 50. 

* For brevier plain, $1 50. 

“ For brevier rule, ‘. 

* For nonpareil rule, $3 75. 

“For the composition of tables larger than octavo size, 
per one thousand ems, 70 cents; but the page of octavo 
size shall contain not less than one thousand six hundred 
ems, when printed in small pica ; and the body of all plain 
matter shall be so printed, except extracts, yeas and nays, 
and addenda, which shall be printed with brevier type. 

“All rule and figure work shall be printed in royal octavo 


| form, with small pica, each page containing not less than 


one thousand six hundred ems, if the matter to be printed 
can be brought into pages of that size with that kind of 
type, so as to be read with facility and convenience. If it 
cannot, it shall be printed with brevier type, each page con- 
taining not less than two thousand eight hundred ems ; and 
if it cannot be brought into a royal octavo page with bre- 
vier type, so as to be understood with facility, it shall be 
printed with nonpareil type, cach page containing not less 
than four thousand two hundred ems; and when it cannot 
be brought into a royal octavo page with nonpareil type, so 
as to be read with facility, it shall be printed with brevier 
type in a broadside, showing the whole table at one view, 
and be so filled that it can be bound in a royal octavo vol- 
ume. 

** When matter is leaded, the composition shall be counted 
as if the matter were printed solid, and not leaded. 

‘* For press-work, folding, and stitching of royal octavo 
size: 

* For twelve hundred and fifty copies, 32} cents per page, 
and at the same rate for any greater number not exceeding 
fifteen hundred copies. 

*‘For press-work, folding, and stitching of each table 
larger than royal octavo size : 

* Por twelve hundred and fifty copies, $1 25 per page, and 
at the same rate for any number not exceeding fifteen hun- 
dred copies. 

“The following deductions on account of folding and 
stitching copies reserved for binding shall be made: + 

* For royal octavo size, per page, for each hundred copies, 
} of a cent; for each table larger than octavo, 3 of a cent ; 
and the following additional charge shall be allowed for 
trimming, folding, and stitching, and inserting each map, 
chart, diagram, or plat, in the copies not reserved for bind- 
ing: for every hundred copies, 10 cents. 

“There shall be allowed for the press- work on eransios, 
reports, and other documents, when ordered to be pri 
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in confidence, for the use of the Senate, at the following || 


rates: 

@ “For the press-work, folding, and stitching, of sixty-five 
copies, 6 cents per page when of the royal octavo size, and 
$1 per page for sixty-five copies when the matter cannot be 


| 
| 
} 


' 


contained in the royal octavo page in any type hereinbefore | 
specified ; and allowance shall be made at the same rates | 


for any greater number of copies than sixty-five, and not 
exceeding one hundred. i 
** Third. For tabular statements of the orders of the day, 


j 


lists of yeas and nays, circular letters, and miscellaneous | 


printing ordered by Congress, not hereinbefore specified : 

“For composition for plain work, per thousand ems, 50 
cents. 

‘‘ For rule and figure work, 50 cents per thousand ems. 

‘For press-work, folding, and stitching, one hundred 
copies, per page : 

“ For royal octavo, or any smaller size, 10 cents. 

“ For quarter post, 20 cents. 

“* For foolscap or any larger size, 20 cents. 

‘* But the following deductions shall be made from the 
press-work, folding, and stitching, additional numbers to the 
number usually ordered by Congress of matter included in 
the foregoing specifications, to wit: 

‘“< When the number exceeds five thousand, and does not 
excced ten thousand, two per centum. 

*« When the number exceeds ten thousand, and does not 
exceed twenty thousand, five per centum. 

‘* When the number exceeds twenty thousand, forty per 
centum. 

*« The press-work, folding. and stitching, ofall printing not 
herein provided for, shall be done by the ream—the rates 
shall be two dollars per ream when printed on one side, and 
four dojlars per ream when printed on both sides ; when any 
amount less than one ream is ordered, it shall be counted 
and settled forts one ream. 

“ Sec. Ll. And beit further enacted, That the same prices 
shall be paid for printing for the Executive Departments 
that are paid for printing for Congress, except for printing 


post-bills, which shall be printed on paper not less than six- | 


teen by twenty-six inches, and for printing on parchment. 
There shall be paid for printing the post-bills at the rate 
of $1 per thousand sheets, and at the rate of $10 per 
thousand for printing parchments ; but nothing shall be al- 


lowed for altering post-bills when the alteration consists in | 
a mere change of the postmaster’s name; and nothing herein | 


contained shall prevent the heads of Executive Depart- 
ments from employing printers out of the city of Washing- 
tun to execute such printing for any of said Departments 
as may be required for use out of Washington, when the 
same can be executed elsewhere as cheap as the rates herein 


| 


| the allegations through the public press, that there 


| isterial. The Postmaster General, if he pleases, | 
| may name a man to execute blanks; but, as I 


| Department cannot be held responsible where it 


| peculiarly their business—printing for the respect- 


| the expenditures for public printing are for the 


specified, increased by the cost of transporting the printed || 


matter to the State or States where such matter may be 
required for use in the public service.”’ 


Mr. BIGLER. Now, Mr. President, it will be 
seen that the law sustains what I have said as to 
the utter want of discretion on this subject in the 


| do injustice to those who passed the law of 1852. 
| The nominal prices fixed in that law are not ex- 
| orbitant; and as things were then, I cannot see 


President and the heads of the respective Depart- || 


ments. As to the President, he is utterly, totally, 
and entirely disconnected with the subject. [ have 
had these sections of the law read, not because I 
thought it was necessary to let Senators see their 
yrovisions, but in order that this question may 
be properly understood throughout the country. 
The only discretion vested in any of the Depart- 
ments worthy of note is as to the post-bills—the 
blanks for the Post Office Department. In refer- 
ence to these, the Postmaster General may select 
a printer out of the city of Washington, and that 
is all. He has nothing to do with the price. The 
law disposes of that; and see how emphatically 
and distinctly it does dispose of it: 


| tical printer; but I can, at the same time, I think, 


| or the infraction of any law. 


‘“‘ There shall be paid for printing the post-bills at the rate | 


of $1 per thousand sheets, and at the rate of $10 per thou- 
sand for printing parchments.”’ 

Not a dollar more, not a dollar less. 

Mr. BROWN. Lhave not said that more money 
was paid for the public printing than the law jus- 
tified. 

Mr. BIGLER. 
tor said so. 

Mr. BROWN. 


I do not allege that the Sena- 


| institute a remedy for a wrong practice of their 
| own, about their own printing. 


| in the city of New York stereotyped the blanks 


| tial part. 


But I want to show the Sen- | 


ator what my point is: that when $20,000 more | 


was paid for the Executive printing than the print- 
ing cost, as was shown by Wendell paying over 
an extra$20,000to Bowman, whodid nothing, then 


the ExecutiveGovernment ought to have made | 


that fact known to Congress, and asked for a 
reduction in the price of the public printing. 

Mr. BIGLER. I was notalleging, so far as the 
price of the public work was concerned, that the 


Senator from Mississippihad charged that greater | 
prices were paid than those specified in the law— 


that no one dare allege; but what I did say is this: 
that from what has occurred.on this subject, here 
and elsewhere, the impression has been made 
that such is the fact; or rather, as I said before, 
that the President and his Cabinet officers, in the 
exercise of some liberal discretion, have been prac- 
ticing peculations on the Treasury; and I want to 
show to the country that those officers have no dis- 


eretion whatever on the subject, and are obliged | 


to do the bidding of Congress; they have not the 
power to take one dollar from the Treasury, or 
to influence the cost of the puBlic printing to a per- 
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| would do the same thing. The Senator from Mis- 





| in an hour, has materially lessened the expense of 
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and Schoffer, and Caxton, and Franklin, who did 
the same thing. Let this worthy craft have a fair 
oppertunity for a living. 








ceptible extent. That is what I desire to show, | 
as a matter of public justice. 
So far as the heads of the Departments are con- | 
cerned, the duties devolved on them under the 
law are ministerial, and sheerly ministerial. My | 
friend from Mississippi, if he were inclined to 
make the charge, or rather those who have made 


Mr. BROWN. I want to do justice to Wen- 
dell and to the craft. My complaint is not that 
he got more than the law allows him; but out of his 
honest earnings he was required to pay $20,000 
toa man who did nothing. I do not want to in- 
terfere with the craft. 

Mr. BIGLER. I shall come to that presently. 
I listened to the remarks of the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi very patiently, as I always do, 
and often with pleasure, and I shal! be very glad 
to hear him when I get through, if he has any- 
thing to say in reply; but we shall get along more 
pleasantly, I think, if he will allow me to go 
through with what I have to say, at least on the 
main point. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well. 

Mr. BIGLER. Now, sir, | have done with 
the question of public printing generally; but 
before I separate from it, I choose to say that, so 
much have I been annoyed with this general 
clamor about the public printing, which | happen 
to know, as a practical man, has made an impres- 
sion far beyond what the facts justify, I shall vote 
for almost any proposition to change the law and to 
change the system; but I warn Senators now, that, 
after all, it will be no difficult matter to involve the 
Government in a still heavier expenditure for the 
same amount of work. But, sir, enough on that 
point. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 

Now, sir, I want to say something about the 
nominee of the Democratic party for the office of 
Public Printer, and I want to say itin all deference 
and kindness to others. I have known General 
Bowman for twenty years, and have been on 
terms of intimacy with him. f have maintained 
official relations with him, for he was Adjutant 
General by my appointment, when I had the 
honor of being Governor of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; and I hazard nothing in saying that no man 
in the State has maintained a higher reputation 
for honesty and integrity. I never heard im- 
puted to him anything like an unworthy motive or 
corrupt action, It suits some newspapers to rid- 
icule him as brigadier general. He never was a 
brigadier at all. He commenced as a major gen- 

| eral in 1842, under the commission of Governor 
Porter. In 1845 he was appointed adjutant gen- 
eral by Governor Shunk; and in 1847 he mustered 
the two regiments that Pennsylvania furnished for 
the Mexican war, into the service. He did that 

with great dispatch and energy, to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the Governor and the War Depart- 
ment. A fact conneeted with that duty goes some- 
what to reflect the character of General Bowman; 
to show at least that he is not a mercenary man, 

| seeking to pocket the public money. After the 
war, and when the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
were complimenting the men and officers, and 
voting extra pay to others engaged in th® service, 
a proposition was made to pay General Bowman 
$1,000 extra, for mustering these regiments into 
service, which he promptly arrested, saying when 
he took that office he knew what the salary was; 
that it was understood that he was to perform all 
the duties that might devolve upon him for that 
salary;and therefore he could not allow his friends 
to oak additional pay for him. 

Then, sir, ata later period, in 1853, when he was 
adjutant general by my own appointment, acertain 
military storekeeper in the State of Connecticut 

| wrote to General Bowman, suggesting to him that 
if he would make a draft on him for some of Colt’s 
pistols, instead of making it upon the ordnance 
department here for the quota to which Pennsyl- 
vania was entitled, he could be handsomely re- 
warded, intimating to him that eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars could be realized in that way. What 
did General Bowman do? Likean honest man he 
sent the correspondence to President Pierce. The 
case was referred to the War Department, then 
under the able control of the Senator from Mis- 
| sissippi, [Mr. Davis;] proceedings were instituted ; 
_a court martisl had; General Bowman appeared, 
and testified against this man; and he was rakes 
| of his commission, and turned out of the service. 

So he stood when this question of the appoint 
ment of a Superintendent of Public Printing came 
up, having for a quarter of a century published a 
newspaper at Bedford,and maintained a high repu- 
tation asa citizen. Itistruc, that some politicians 
thought him excitable and violent, and somewhat 


is corruption because there is a large profit arising 
out of this printing, could with the same propri- 
ety point to certain offices and show that the sal- 
aries were exorbitant, and then charge the Presi- | 
dent with corruption because he appointed men 

to fill such offices. Now, sir, wherein consist the 

frauds and peculations of which we have heard 

somuch? Wherethe corruption? Nowhere, sir. | 
The whole charge is as baseless as the fabric of 
a vision. In both cases the duty is sheerly min- 


have already shown, he cannot fix the price. If | 
the law allows extravagant profits, the fault is | 
not his, but must be charged to Congress. The 


has not the power to interpose a remedy. 

Just at this point, I will say,in reply to what 
the Senator from Mississippi has said about re- | 
forming this business of printing, thatit has been | 
so exclusively Seoneeiiel by Congress, and so 


ive Houses—that an Executive might well hesi- 
tate to interfere: for it is seen that four fifths of 


congressional printing. The President of the 

United States might well have concluded that this 
uestion was so closely connected with the two | 
Touses of Congress that it would be for them to 


—s 


Now, Mr. President, I have a word to say on 
the prices of printing. I have no disposition to 


how a practical printer, executing the literal terms 
of the law, could make more than a living remu- 
neration. I say this on my knowledge as a prac- 


tell Senators how a large proportion of the large 
profit so much complained of has been realized, 
without the practice of positive wrong anywhere, 


In the first place, immediately after the passage 
of the law of 1852, as | am informed, some person 


for the Post Office Department, and ever since 
they have been a aeaial on the same plates, mak- 
ing but the slight alterations which were required 
from time to time; thus saving all the cost of com- 
position, which every printer knows ts the essen- 
No matter who was elected Printer for 
either House, if he had the blanks to execute, or 
designated by the Postmaster General, he would 
get the work executed at this New York estab- | 
lishment—and why? Because he could get amuch 
larger profit in that way than he could if he at- 
tempted to execute it on his own type, and by set- | 
ting up the forms himself. Any sensible man 


Sissippi, or myself, in a business transaction, 
aa be controlled by the same motives. 

Thus this large profit is realized on the Post 
Office blanks. I presume the authors of the law 
of 1852 never thought of this short-hand business. 
It may be a very sensible reason for changing the 
law now, and saving this large sum to the Treas- 
ury; but it is no just ground of complaint against 
those who execute the law as it now stands. But, 
sir, there are other things that bear on this ques- 
tion; improvements in the art, which are constantly 
going on, have added to the profits. Hoe’s fast 

ress was, aboutthat time, introduced intouse. It 

as now become of general use, and with its capa- 
city to turn off thirty or forty thousand impressions | 


press-work. That is also a source of profit; so 
that it is seen,as I have already said, that a large 
roportion of this profit is entirely jegitimate, and 
een agree that the craft to which I have the | 
honor to belong shall be calumniated on this sub- 
ject. If, by their genius, they have improved the | 
art and lessened expenditures, it is a legitimate || 
gain; it is not an unworthy profit. I protest | 
against it in the name of Guttenburg, and Faust, |. 
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unreasonable: but nobody eve 
sty. He was noapplicant for the office of Super- 
nade nt,a Lh per toknow ; but the Pri sid nt of 
the United States having unfavorable impressions 
sto the management of that department under 
the predecessor of General Bowman, determined 
not toretain him longer; and casting about for a 
man who had his unlimited confidence, invited 
General Bowman to take the office. He came here 
not in the capacity of an office secker, but because 
he was invited. 

Now, sir, as to his career as Superintendent of 
the Public Printing, | appeal to the Committee on 
Printing, who were most intimately associated 
with him, what was the result of their observa- 
tion? Whether they did not find General Bowman 
constantly at his post, and ever anxious to pro- 
mote any measure calculated to protect the Treas- 
ury against peculations? Whether he did notshow 
every disposition to guard the Treasury? I beg 
leave to allude to some changes which have been 


made in that service, some of which were sug- 
gested by him; others promoted by him after sug- | 


restions from other quarters; and all of which 
received his cordial and active support; and by 
which, permit me to say, he has manifestly drawn 
upon himself a great deal of outside hostility. 
First: he arrested the practice of double composi- 
tion, Which had prevailed previously. It is now 
prevented by law. The recommendation is con- 
tained in his report of 1858, as are the reasons for 
it. This will save some twenty-five thousand 


dollars per annum, and which entered into the | 


large profits to which the Senator from Missis- 
sippirefers, Then, again, by awarding contracts 
for paper to the lowest bidder; making his adver- 
tisement so as to furnish the samples himself, and 
not take samples furnished by the paper makers; 
end making contracts absolutely to the lowest 
bidder, isanother of hisreforms. This saves some 
twenty thousand dollars a year. 
furnishing members of Congress with bound dupli- 
cate volumes has also been arrested, which cost 
some thirty-seven thousand dollars a year. Omit- 
ting maps, charts, and useless statistics, has saved 
in all $40,000 a year. ‘Then there is a deduction 
of one clerk in the office, which was exclusively 
under his control, $1,800. The total annual saving 
in this way is $124,000. Nor is this all. The 
engraving and lithographic printing has cost an- 
nually, since 1852, an ageregate of about one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars. According to 
the report of the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the last session, appointed to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the predecessor of General 
Bowman, one half of this is hereafter to be saved. 
The committee say: 


“By a comparison of prices paid by General Bowman 


for engraving and lithographic printing, with those paid by | 


bis predecessor, there is nearly fifty per cent. difference in 
favor of as prices paid by the latter.” 

Another instance: the charts for the Coast Sur- 
vey report for 1857, executed under the superin- 
tendence of the pred cessor of General Bowman, 
cost $157 50 each; whereas the same kind of charts, 
of even larger size, were contracted for and fur- 
nished under the supervision of General Bowman 
at $49 90 each; being less than one third the price 
previously paid, and being a saving on that report 
alone of at least $30,000 per annum. These are 
some facts connected with the career of this gen- 
tlheman as Superintendent of the Public Printing. 

Now, sir, why shail he not be elected Printer 
to the Senate? It is alleged that, in a transaction 
with Mr. Wendell, in which he became the owner 
of the newspaper formerly known as the Union, 
now the Constitution, he has so far sunk his 
political and moral status, that he should not be 
indorsed by the Senate; that he has been guilty of 
such improprieties, if not of criminal acts, that he 
ought to be discarded and rebuked. Now, sir, I 
know that no honorable Senator, if convinced that 
Mr. Bowman has been guilty of a violation of law, 
will vote for him. There may be a difference of 
opinion on this subject, and I suggest to my friend 
from Mississippi that he must have respect for the 
opinions and feelings of his fellow Senators who 
differ with him on these points, and who stand 
here determined to vote for him, because they be- 
lieve he will make a faithful officer, and because 
they desire to vindicate him against allegations 
which they think unjust and ungenerous. 

I prefer, because it is better that this whole sub- 
ject fe developed and disposed of. to introdnee this 


r doubted his hon- |! 


The practice of 





branch of the subject by a letter written by the 


Attorney General to a gentleman in the State of | 


Tennessec, explaining the facts and circumstances 
connected with the transfer of the newspaper to 
General Bowman. 

The Clerk read the following letter: 


WasuincotTon, June 6, 1859. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 3lst, | have 
to say that I do not know what charges were made or 
retracted by the States concerning tbe transfer of the Con- 
stitution printing office to its present proprietor; but I have 
some knowledge of the terms and conditions of the con- 
tract referred to. 

When that establishment was first offered to General 
Bowman, he rejected it. The proposal was afterwards re- 
newed, again and again, until it came in a form which was 
acceptable. His first refusal, and his final assent to the 
terms of Mr. Wendell, were given after consultation with 
me, and agreeably to my opinion. I gave him advice in no 
other character than that of his personal friend; and he 
sought my counsel solely because he knew that I weuld do 
all | could to guard him against loss, either in money or 
reputation. J had no official connection with the business. 
No authority was given me to bind the Government, and I 
Was not expected or asked to do so; neither the President, 
nor any head of a Department, or other public officer, gave 
anything, or promised, directly or indirectly, that anything 
should be given in the future, for the benefit of either party. 
Some work from the Government may have been counted 


upon, but only as private patronage was expected : that is, | 


it would be got, if it was the interest of the Government 
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and the pleasure of the officers to give it; but not otherwise. || 


No belief was expressed, and none, [am confident, was en- 
tertained, that this Administration would suffer the Treas- 
ury to lose one cent for the sake of sustaining a favorite man, 
or promoting the prosperity of a favorite newspaper. All 
concerned know the folly of supposing that public work 
would be sent to one who could not do it as cheaply oras 
well as it could or ought to be done by anybody else. 

In short, sir, this transfer of a printing office was as purely 
a private affair as the sale of any plantation in your district. 
The Government had nothing in the world to do with it; 
and the public Treasury is not affected by it to the amount 
of a copper. The seller voluntarily parted with his own 
property for a consideration, which the buyer was willing 
to give; and I do not suppose that either you or your con- 
stituents care a straw which party got the best of the bar- 
gain. 

1 ought to add that the President, and all the members of 
the Cabinet, except myself, were ignorant of this contract 
at the time it was made. [ was consulted about it, as I 
would probably have been consulted about any other matter 
of equal importance to the private interests of General Bow- 
man. 
for | have long known him as a most upright and worthy, 
as well as energetic and fearless man; of unspotted integ- 
rity, and faithful to his duties in all the relations of life. 


I gave him my aid with alacrity and cheerfulness; | 


To charge him with a corrupt scheme for plundering the | 


public, is so absurd that it can only be made more ridicu- 
lous by averring that Mr. Buchanan was joined in it. 

You may use this Ictter, as far as you may think it neces- 
sary or useful, in your vindication of the Democratic party. 
Yours, most truly, J. 8. BLACK. 

IIon. Cuartes Reapy. 

Mr. BROWN. With the indulgence of the 
Senator, l ask to have read, in that connection, 
Mr. Bowman’s account of the transaction. 

Mr. BIGLER. When I get through with my 
remarks, the Senator can read what he pleases. 

Mr. BROWN. 
account of the transaction read. 

Mr. BIGLER. I desire to keep up the con- 


nection of my own argument. It was truly, as 


alleged by the Attorney General, purely a private | 
Why General Bowman wanted to leave | 


affair. 
the office of Superintendent of the Public Printing 
and assume the position of an editor of a political 
paper, I cannot say; I knew nothing of the trans- 
action at the time; but of this I am quite sure, 
that he was constrained to that act by proper mo- 
tives, believing that he was doing his duty to his 
country, and no injustice to himself, 

There is but one point in all this case that, to 
my mind, is worthy of special note, and that is, 
the fifth allegation of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, to wit: that Mr. Bowman, being the Super- 
intendent of the Public Printing, and becoming the 
owner of the paper known as the Constitution, 
under the terms of a contract with Mr. Wendell, 
brought himself within the prohibition of alaw of 
Congress that forbids the Superintendent of the 
Public Printing having any interest in that busi- 


_ness. That isa very grave allegation, and if I be- 


lieved it well founded, I certainly could not vote for 
Mr. Bowman. But, sir, I think the Senator entirely 
mistakes the intention of the law. The law says 
the Superintendent of the Public Printing “shall 
not be interested, directly or ee the pub- 
lie printing.’? What isan interest? It must mani- 
festly be that sort of concern in the business of 
mublic printing that would make a man responsi- 
bie for loss, and entitled to a portion of the profits. 
General Bowman had no such relation to the pub- 
lic printing. He never was Public Printer. Mr. 
Wendell cot no additional public printing, nor did 


l only wanted Bowman’s own | 
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he lose any, by his arrangement with General 
Bowman. Mr. Bowman had, in truth, no con- 
nection with it whatever; but because, in an acree- 
ment between him and Mr. Wendell, it is speci- 
fied that Mr. Wendell is to pay him certain sums 
periodically in the future, and because the public 
printing would seem to be the only visible means 
of making such payment, therefore it is said he is 
interested in the public printing. Does the Sena- 
tor mean to contend seriously that that would be 
the construction of any judge or jury in the Uni- 
ted States? Why, sir, let me for a moment illus- 
trate the effect of such a conclusion. Suppose 
General Bowman had sold to Mr. Wendell a 
farm, and he had agreed to pay, and said to him, 
‘*these are my means of payment, but if this 
printing be taken from me, I cannot pay you;”’ 
would that give General Bowman an interest in 
the public printing in the sense of the law, and 
render him liable to its penalties? With all re- 
spect to the Senator, such an allegation is simply 
yreposterous. Suppose the honorable Senator 
iimself had sold Mr. Wendella farm, and he had 
agreed to pay him at the times at which he drew 
his salary for printing, would that make him a 
partner, or give him an interest in the public 
printing? If the Senator’s construction be right, 
then I doubt not every banking establishment in 
this city was at times connected with the public 
printing, because Mr. Wendell had agreed to 


| make them certain payments out of the proceeds 


of the public printing, and had, perhaps, pledged 
payment in advance, as the best business men 


| often do this; the manufacturers of paper might 


have been interested in the public printing, be- 


| cause they had a promise from Mr. Wendell that 
| he would pay them out of the proceeds of the 
| public printing at the proper time. 


Now, sir, the most that can with plausibility be 


| alleged in this case, would be a mere technical 


comnection or interest; and I intend to show that the 
circumstances surrounding General Bowman, and 
under which he occupied this position, were cer- 
tainly such as ought to relieve him from the charge 
of a manifest desire todo what was wrong. There 
was no moral turpitude in anything he did. The 


idea that he intended to hold that place for the 
ree of superintending the work, in order that 


fr. Wendell might get a larger price, is simply 
yreposterous. It did not matter to him whether 
Mr. Wendell’s profits were large or small. The 


| sum he was to receive was not a percentage of 


| profits. 
| was so much to be paid to him. 


Whether Wendell made or lost, there 
Therefore he 
could not have that kind of interest which the law 
contemplates. 

But, sir, the circumstances under which Mr. 
Bowman agreed to occupy that position, I prefer 
to present to the Senate, because it is due to him. 
When He concluded to take the newspaper, (as I 
shall show by the communication of the Secretary 
of the Interior,) from a mere sensitiveness as to 
holding an office whilst publishing a partisan news- 
paper, he resigned it promptly; but not because 
the law would be violated. If he had held it to 
this day, the law would not have been violated; 
he would not have been amenable to the law to- 
day, because he has not and never had any interest 
in the public printing. That is my deliberate 
judgment. General Bowman promptly resigned 
the superintendency, but because the Secretary of 
the Interior discovered inconvenience would arise 
in his Department, because the President was not 
orepared to select his successor, he induced Mr. 
petnan with the consent of the President, to 
withdraw his resignation until a successor could 
be appointed. Such was the advice of a Cabinet 
officer, a lawyer, a gentleman, and as honest a 
man, in my judgment, as lives in any country. 
The most that could be said, was that General 
Bowman yielded to the judgment and advice of his 
superior; and, sir, | protest that a man who has 
lived a life of honesty as he has, whose every-day 
walk and conversation are exemplary, shall not 
be stricken down and crushed to the earth without 
being fairly heard. Sir, he is a man of marked 
propriety. I venture to say, that through all this 
controversy, no man has heard him utter an im- 
propriety. No man has heard him impugn the 
motives of any who differ with him even about 
Printer. I have heard him speak in kind terms 
even of the Senator from Mississippi. Now, sir, 
I will ask the Secretary to read the letter of the 
Seeretary of the Interior. 
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The Secretary read it, as follows: 


| 
| 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, January 9, 1869. || 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry relating to the cir- 1} 
cumstances of Genera) Bowman’s resignation of the office | 
of Superintendent of Printing, I feel it to be my duty to 
state such facts as have connected me with that transac- || 
tion. 

Some time in March, 1859, the President sent to me to be 
filed in this Department, the resignation of General G. W. 
Bowman, late Superintendent of the Public Printing. The 
exact date of the writing, I do not now remember, but it was | 
to take effect on the 11th day of April, 1859. On or before the 
day this resignation was to take effect absolutely, I was ad- 
vised that the contracts for the engraving of the mechanical | 
portion of the Patent Office Report had not been given out, 
and that inevitable delay would arise in the éxecution of 
the work, unless the bids about that time filed could be 
actéd on. { wished to avoid this delay, if possible, and, as 
the President was not prepared at that time to designate a 
successor, I suggested to him the propriety and public ne- 
cessity of General Bowman’s withdrawing his original res 
ignation, and fixing another day for it to take effect. General 
Bowman was sent for. He was advised that the exigencies | 
of the service required him still to continue to discharge the | 
duties of his office. It is due to General Bowman to say, | 
that he at first expressed reluctance to yield, inasmuch as 
he did not wish to be the editor of a Democratic paper while | 
he held an office under the Administration. 1 myself, how- 
ever, saw no incompatibility in his doing so, particularly as 
it was to be held only till a successor could be appointed | 
and qualified. He yielded to my suggestion. I permitted 
him to withdraw his original unconditional resignation, and 
file the one now in this Department, a copy of which you 
have seen. 

The only object on my part was to secure a prompt per- 
formance of the public service ; and I believe General Bow- 
man yielded to my suggestion only from a sense of publie 
duty. 

The responsibility of changing the day on which this res- 
ignation was to take effect was mine, and I am ready to 
assume it. Yours, truly, 


J. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
Hon. WILi1aM Bieier, United States Senate. * 
Mr. BIGLER. It will be seen that the Secre- 
tary makes reference to the main duties which 
General Bowman performed as Superintendent 


after he assumed the control of the newspaper, || 


and it will appear that the contracts of which the 
Secretary speaks were all awarded to the lowest 
bidder, no discretion whatever was exercised; and | 


itis equally true that after that date General Bow- || 


man performed no duty which admitted of any 
corrupt practice that could in any way influence 
the amount which Mr. Wendell was to be paid 
as Public Printer. The whole testimony proves 
that he was peculiarly sensitive about holding an | 
office and at the same time publishing a partisan 


Pos 
Now, sir, I have very little disposition to pur- || 


| the fact. 


Mr. BIGLER. I have not the papers. 
Mr. BROWN. I should like to have the de- 
tails, because I am in doubt about it. 


Mr. BIGLER. I have in my possession the 


| letter of the gentleman himself, in which he states 


That is my authority, and I will ask 
the Clerk to read it. (Oh, no!’’] It is not 
worth while to read it. Here it is; the Senator 
from Mississippi can read it. 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir. I ask if we have 
evidence of the paper of naturalization to show in 
what court he was naturalized ? 

Several Senatofts. Read it. 

Mr. BIGLER. I presume the Senator from 
Mississippi hardly expects that I came in here 
armed with papers to get Mr. Browne a vote. I 
am notin possession of his naturalization papers. 
If I supposed for one moment that the word of 
this gentleman was not good, | would not vote 
for Mr. Bowman if he would associate with any 
man capable of such an imposition. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me, 
there was something I thought tantalizing in the 
manner of the Senator, and I was betrayed a 
moment ago into using an expression | ought not 
to have used. If Mr. Browne says he has been 
naturalized, of course I inust take it. 

Mr. BIGLER. That is all I know of it. If 
he were nota naturalized citizen, | could very 
| well excuse the prejudices of the Senator. But, 
sir, if naturalized, as I believe, he is a citizen of 
the United States, equal in every particular to the 
Senator from Mississippi or myself; entitled to 
vote and entitled to hold an office; entitled to the 
protection of the Government, and, I doubt not, 
ready to serve it against its enemies. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well, sir; that isenough. 

Mr. BIGLER. Now, sir, I ask the pardon of 
the Senate for having troubled them so long on 
this question; but, as I said in the beginning, I 
could not respect myself if I allowed one whom 
I had known through a long career as a most 
exemplary citizen, to be charged with acts which 


|| would destroy his moral character without say- 


ing something in his defense. 

Now, a single word on this general subject, as 
to the other side. I know what may be said, and 
what will be said, on this general question of 
printing; but I assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the law has been observed in every par- 
ticular by the Departments and by the President. 





sue this subject further. I think I have shown 
that General Bowman is in no way criminated, 
that he is without blemish. He had no connee- 
tion with the Public Printing whatever; no inter- 
est direct or indirect in it; and he stands here in 
such a position that the most scrupulous Demo- 
crat can vote for him with propriety. 

As to the first position taken by my friend from 
Mississippi, I have only to say, as I told him be- 
fore, I regretted that the editor of the Constitu- 
tion thought it his duty to criticise the Senator’s 
speech, especially a speech made in the Senator’s | 
own State. But the Senator must remember that 
he had comnienced this war. He criticised the 
course of Mr. Bowman’s paper. Whilst he com- 
plains that the speech was not published, perhaps 
the editors could complain that their cbitaeiale 
were not read in Mississippi, that there was no | 
knowing whether the criticism of the Senator was 
just or not; but that is a matter between them- 
selves, and he very properly says that he does not 
ask Senators to consider that question. 

Another of the reasons why he will not vote 
for General Bowman is, that he indorsed a letter | 
written by William C. Smedes. Well, sir, as I 
understand that, Mr. Bowman did not know who | 
Mr. Smedes was, or what party he belonged to. 
He saw the letter, and, so far as it related to the 
question of slavery, he approved of its sentiments, | 
and said so. That is the sum and substance of 
his offending. 

Now, as to the associate editor: the Senator is 
not willing to vote for General Bowman because of 
his association with Mr. Browne; beeause he be- 
lieves Mr. Browne to be of foreign birth, and that 
he has never been naturalized. That is a far- 
fetched objection; but I have the authority of Mr. 
Browne for saying that Mr. Brown is mistaken; 
and I here, in my place, tell Mr. Brown that Mr. 
Browne is a naturalized citizen—has becn nat- 
uralized for years. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator oblige me | 


hv saving in what enurt? | 


Do you want to set up any other standard? What 
more will you have executive officers do; or what 
else should they do? ‘They have carried out the 
law scrupulously. WillSenators setup some other 
standard; or will somebody say that the legitimate 
profits, under the law, may not goto partisan ends ? 
Will my colleague over there say that, when he gets 
to be President, the proceeds or profits of any such 
business shall not be applied to sustain a political 
paper, ifthe recipient of that patronage sees proper 
to so apply it? or would the Senator from New 
York lay down some other standard?) Why, sir, 
| this all becomes private property, and T aver that 
many of the points in this discussion have had 
reference to matters sheerly private, with which 
we have no connection, and with which we have 
no business. Itis for these gentlemen to do as 
they please with what they carn. If they see 
proper to take a contract for prmting, with the 
understanding that they are publishing a party 
paper, | presume they will carry that out in good 
faith. 
in this city, now given by Congress, perhaysy as 
valuable as any of it, to a paper belonging to the 
Opposition, at least not a Democratic paper; and 
I venture to predict now that the heads of Depart- 
ments, when the Opposition on the other side get 
into power, if they ever get into power—and, £0 
faras lam concerned, they never shall—but when 
they do get into power, they will give their patron- 
age to their partisan friends and their party news- 
| papers; and if they strictly carry out the law, 
they will not agree to be assailed because the 
profits under that law are too high, or because 
the skill of printers has made those profits large, 
This is all | have to say on this subject. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not rise at this moment 
to reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I 
asked him, in the progress of his remarks, to al- 
low to have read in connection with the letter of 
Attorney General Black, what Mr. Bowman had 
himself said on that subject, and I should have 
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He did not choose to allow me 
I send it to the Clerk now to be 


that connection. 
then to do it. 
reed, 


Mr. BIGLER. 


I simply desire to remark that 


a communication which meets one pom of ab- 


jection made by the Senator from Mississippi, | 
overlooked. It bears upon two points: one is the 
willingness of Mr. Bowman, if elected, to con 
form himself to any law which may be passed, 
and another is that it is his intention to superin- 


| tend the execution of this work himself. He will 


be the printer, and it will not be sold out to any- 
body else. I present that letter new: 
Wasnineron, Januery 9, 1860. 
Sir: [have been informed that in the Democratic eaueus 
of the Senate the question has been raised as to whether, 


| in ease of my election as Printer, | should submit to any 


reform or modification of the present printing law which 
Congress may adopt 

| beg leave to inform you, and through you the Deme 
cratic Senators, that E shall abide any law that Congree 
may enact, and perform the work in conformity thereto ; 


| or, in case IT find that such reform of the present law ren 


ders it impossible for me to do the work without loss, [shall 

resign the office. It is my intention, if elected, to super 

vise the execution of the work in person, and use every 

exertion, that it may be done well and satistactorily 
Ihave the honor to be, sir, your obedient, humble ser 

vant, GEO. W. BOWMAN 
‘l'o Hon. J. D. Briant, U. S. Senator, &c.; Ve., & 


Mr. HALE. I want to ask a question, and only 


| one question. [want to know if he indicates what 


I could allude to an item of public printing | 


} 


heen very clad if be had allowed it to he put in i} 


newspapers are to share the plunder this year? 
That is all. Lwant to know if they are the 
old ones, or anew set? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. I hope the Clerk will now read 
what Mr. Bowman says; and I hope it will be 
taken in connection with the letter of the Attorney 
General. It need not all be read—a good deal of 

| itis unnecessary. 

Mr. HALE, and others. Let us have it all. 

Mr. BROWN. You may have it all read if 
you choose; but a good deal of it does not bear 
| on the point. Go on, and read it all. 
| ‘The letter was read, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
Wasiinaton, D C., December 20, 1859 
It has been communicated to me that, when my 
name was mentioned yesterday in the caneus of Demo 
cratic Senators as a eandidate for the office of Printer tothe 

Senate, allegations were preferred against me, witha view 

to prove that | was unworthy to receive the nomination, 

I understand that it was alleged, First, that while Super 
intendent of the Public Printing, | received £3,000 trom Mr. 
Wendell, who was at the time printer to the executive 
departments of the Government, for which I gave him a 

| receipt, Which was produced, and that | received thatsum 
improperly. 

Second, that I had contracted to sell out the Senate print 
ing, in case of my clection, to a third party for a fixed sum; 
and 

Third, that I had improperly refused to print a speech of 
Senator Brown’s, 

In answer to these charges, I have the honor to inform 
you that, in the month of April, 1859, at the instance of 
friends, and on the urgent entreaty of Mr. Wendell, T be 
came proprietor of the Union newspaper formerly owned 
by Mr. Wendell, who represented that, while he owned the 
paper, it had cost him between fifteen and eighteen thou 
sand dollars over and above itsincome. Asan inducement 
to my acceptance of the transfer, Mr. Wendell agreed to 
pay me $20,000 within a year from the date of the convey 
ance, £3,000 of which he promised to pay down, and the 
balance during the year. ‘This sum of $3,000 he did pay, as 
above stated, and I gave him areceipt theretor. The trans 
action wits one of a purely vrivate and personal character, 
| and had nothing whatever to do with my oflicial duties, nor 
with those of Mr. Wendell. Itis true that, when Mr. Wen- 
dell proposed to pay the $20,000, he alluded to his income 
as executive printer as the only visible means by which he 
| could perform his promise, and that it was understood that 
it was from that souree he would pay the sum. Butit was 
a matter of perfect indifference to me whence Mr. Wendell 
derived the means. It is manifest that Mr. Wendel! must 
have earned the $3,000 which he paid me on the day of the 
transfer of the Union, previously to that date. [tis proper 
to add that, on the day I concluded my arrangement with 
Mr. Wendell, I tendered my resignation as Superintendent 
of the Public Printing, as will be seen by the inclosed copy 
of my letter to the President, dated llth April, 1859. [See 
paper marked A.} 

So far as the discharge of my duties, while holding the 
office, | chailenge the closest investigation and most searcls 
ing scrutiny of all my acts. 

As to the second allegation, I have only to say that it is 
entirely false. I never made any such contract, and never 
contemplated making any such. 

In reference to my alleged refusal to print Senator 
Brown’s speech, [ have to state that some days ago, a gen 
tleman wholly unknown to me, called at the Constitution 
office and requested me to publish Senator Brown's speech 
as an advertisement in our Weekly. I replied that our 
issue for that week was already printed and asked him to 
leave his name, which he said was L. A. Bargie. As Mr. 
Bargie gave no proof that he was authorized to make any 
request for Senator Brown, I paid no further attention to 
| the application until he sent to me fora proof of the speech. 
On finding that I had not printed it, he wrote to ask why f 
had declined to do so; to which I sent a reply, of which 
the ineclnved paper. marked B. is 3 trne copy 


same 


Sir: 
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Neither my colleague, Mr. W. M. Browne, nor myself, 
in coming to the determination therein expressed, meant 
to offer any indignity to Senator Brown. We reserve to 
ourselves the right to publish or omit to publish what we 
please, while we always desire to do justice to everybody. 
From the views expressed by Senator Brown, in the speech 


in question, and which, it will be remembered, were the | 
harshest condemnation of the course we saw fit to pursue || 


on the question of slavery in the Territories, we dissented 
at the time in our own columns. Senator Brown invited 


the controversy by his speech and reiterated allusions to 
our paper, and we believe that our remarks on the Senator’s 
condemnation of our opinions, were not uncalled for or 


unjust. We differed from the Senator radically. We had 
a right to do so, and no motive of personal interest shall 
ever deter us from writing what our judgment tells us we 
ought to write in the service of the party to which we 
belong. 

With much respect, I am your obedient humble servant, 

GEO. W. BOWMAN. 

To Hon. J. D. Bricut, United States Senate. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I cannot get 


my own consent to discuss any matter of personal 


controversy between the editors of the Consutu- | 
I stated this morning that was | 


tion and myself. 
a mere private matter which controls my own 
vote; it does not belong to any one else, and I 
decline all further notice of it. 

Now, sir, in reference to the introduction of the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior, I have this 
to say, distinctly and clearly, that if Mr. Thomp- 


son knew what the law was, and knew the con- | 


tract into which Bowman had entered, then he 
advised Bowman to violate the law. Possibly, he 
may not have known what the law on that sub- 
ject was; he may not have known of this contract; 
butif he knew 3 


ject, then | charge that he knew that he advised 
a violation of the law. 
know the Secretary of the Interior very well. He 
and I served in Congress together twenty years 
ago. If have the highest possible appreciation of 
him as a man of honor, and a man of integrity; 
but no amount of integrity can take the seal off 
the bond. Thelaw was violated. The law forbade 
the Superintendent of the Public Printing from 
having any interest in the public printing. My 
charge is that Bowman did take an interest in it, 


and did still continue to hold his commission, and | 
receive his pay as Superintendent, for more than | 


six weeks. That is my charge, and I care not 
who may certify—all the Secretaries and all the 
Presidents may certify that they advised it; if 
they advised it with a full knowledge of the facts, 
they advised a violation of the law. I want the 


Senator from Pennsylvania to show that Bowman || 
did not violate the law, and not that somebody | 


advised him to violate it. 


Mr. BIGLER. 


gave the reasons for that opinion. 

Mr.BROWN. Hedidnot! Does notthelaw 
say, as I read it this morning, that the Superin- 
tendent of the Public Printing shall have no inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the public printing, and 
did not Bowman have such interest six weeks be- 


fore he ceased to receive his pay as Superintend- | 
I care not who advised | 


ent? Is not that true? 
the contract. [ speak of facts; I speak of things 
as they are; and not of who pdvieel it. or who did 
not advise it. If executive officers in high posi- 


tion did not know of this contract between Wen- | 
dell and Bowman, as I hope they did not, I have | 


Judge Black, how- 


I am willing to be- 


nothing to say against them. 
ever, certainly knew of it. 


lieve Mr. Thompson did not know of it; I hope | 


he did not; but if he did, then I include him, dear 
to my bosom as he has been, and as he is to-day. 
I will not, in the discharge of a high public duty, 
stop tocount the cost of sacrificing private friend- 
ships. I charge the fact to be that George W. 
jowman, in violation of the law, did accept an 
interest in the public printing six weeks before he 
gave ’ the superintendency of the public print- 
ing. ‘That is true, and the papers show it, and 
no protestation coming from any quarter shall 
prevent my saying so. I should be exceeding] 
reluctant to sever ties of persona) friendship with 
the Secretary of the Interior. They are of long 


staading, they are closely knit; but if, with a | 


knowledge of all these facts, he gave the advice, 


I denounce it—-I denounce it as not warranted by | 


the laws of our country; and if the Secretary of 


the Interior, friend as he is, and as he has been, | 


chooses to except to my denunciation, then let it 
be so. 
law, and we have not had it; and the Senator from 


TH 





1at Bowman had entered into the | 
contract, and knew what the law was on this sub- | 


I do not think he did. I |} 


I said distinctly that, in my | 
own judgment, he had not violated the law, and I | 





| fice?’? Did he do it? 


I want an ho est administration of the | 
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| Pennsylvania has not answered the point. He 


has not come te the point that the law was not 


| violated. 


Mr. BIGLER. 


say that I rested this case on the statement of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


contract with Mr. Wendell, though Superintend- 
ent of Public Printing atthe time, had not violated 
the law; that he had not that interest which the 


law contemplated; and I went on to illustrate my | 


position. Certainly, the Senator remembers that. 
Mr. BROWN. Of course 
Mr. BIGLER. One word more, if the Senator 


pleases. Thatis a point as to which there may be 





a difference of opinion, and he talks about sepa- | 


rating with the Secretary of the Interior. I hope 


there will be no separation anywhere about a dif- | 
ference of opinion on a question of this kind, the | 
question being a legal one. Lawyers differ every 

| day. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

Mr. FITCH. Will the Senator give way to 
allow me to explain? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. FITCH. In conjunction with my prede- 
cessor as chairman of the Committee on Printing, 
I looked into this matter a little, and can relieve 
the Secretary of the Interior and Attorney Gen- 
eral Black from a charge of anything like collu- 
sion in a wrong. 

Mr. BROWN. 
collusion. 

Mr. FITCH. I did not understand the Sena- 
tor to have said so. Mr. Black’s letter, in con- 





[ did not say there was any 


pears to have sought his advice as to making 
the contract. When Mr. 
witnessed the contract he doubtless supposed 
General Bowman had resigned, as he had or did 


immediately after. He (Mr. Black) probably | 
|| would not have advised the contract, unless with || 
| the understanding that General Bowman had 


He did 


resigned or would immediately do so. 


| resign; but subsequently, because, as Superin- | 
| tendent of the Public Printing, he had advertised | 
for bids for certain engraving, and because the ab- || 


sence of any Superintendent for the purpose of 
opening these bids would throw more or less con- 
fusion into that department of public business, the 
Secretary of the Sonanies advised and requested 
Mr. Bowman to withdraw that resignation and 


| give another of a subsequent date. The Secretary 


made the request without any thought of the con- 
tract between Bowman and Wendell, and I do 
not know that he knew any contract had been 
entered into. 1 believe this to be a correct state- 
ment of the matter. The Senator from Arkansas, 
{[Mr. Jonnson,] who was with me during the in- 
terview with the Secretary of the Interior, can put 


| me correct if | am not so. 


Mr. BROWN. I have no doubt that what the 
Senator from Indiana has said is substantially 
true, perhaps literally so; but that is not my point. 
Bowman knew what the law was. He was bound 
to know it. It was contained in one short act of 
Congress, and that act was the whole law to gov- 
ern him in his office. I dare say other officials 
may never have turned their attention to it; but 
he Sour, when he accepted an interest in the pub- 
lic printing, that he pointedly, plainly, and di- 


| rect]y violated an act of Congress. He was bound 


to know it; he could not read that he was Super- 
intendent of the Public Printing at all without 
knowing it. It is said he was solicited to remain in 


| office by the Secretary of the Interior. The Sec- 


retary may not have known of this law, and may 
not, and I believe did not, uy sufficient stress on 
it, either because he did not think of its existence, 
or had but one idea about the matter. I know 
Mr. Thompson perfectly well. He had, no doubt, 
this idea: ‘*this man will be useful for a few 
weeks longer; therefore let him be retained.’ 
But does the correspondence show that George 
W. Bowman, who knew the law, called it to the 


attention of the Secretary, and said: ** I cannot, | 


without dishonoring myself, longer hold the of- 
id he call the law to the 
Secretary’s attention and say, ‘* though you ask 
me to remain in office, I cannot do it without vio- 
lating the law ?*’ No such thing appears. That the 


| Secretary did precisely what he sayshe did, I have 


GLOBE. 


I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
| The Senator from Mississippi does not pretend to 


| or what he may be in the future. 


General Bowman ap- | 


Black advised and | 


| is the violation of the law. 








‘| ‘by which the 
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no doubt is true; but that Bowman knew he was 
violating the laws of his country, is also true; 
there can be no question as to that, for he was 
bound to know what the law was. I say again, 
he could not read that he had a commission with- 


|, out knowing that the law forbade his having any 
j Certainly, I alleged || , 
broadly and distinctly that Mr. Bowman, by the || 


interest, direct or indirect, in the public printing. 
He accepted an interest in it; he secebted it under 


|| a written contract, and for weeks afterwards he 
| continued to receive his pay as Superintendent of 
_ the Public Printing. 


Gentlemen may ‘make such plausible excuses 
for these things as they choose. I am not here 
to answer all the plausible excuses that may be 
rendered. I state facts, and I state them upon 
the record. If I state facts incorrectly, correct 
my facts. The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
gone on to tell us how honest a man Mr. Bowman 
was in Pennsylvania; how he rejected this bribe 
and how he rejected the other one. All that may 


| be true; I do not call that in question; I speak to 


I care not what he has been 
He is nowa 
candidate before the Senate for the office of Public 
Printer; and I have shown that he must have 


the point before us. 


| known what the law was, that he violated it, and 


he must have done so deliberately. There is no 
escape from the charge; and he who is capable of 
violating the law deliberately for a small amount, 
will violate it more flagrantly if the sum is in- 
creased. I am for holding public functionaries 
to the execution of the law as it is written. Iam 
very merciful to those who may not know pre- 
cisely what the law is. If an honest man, who 


| showss a fair record, comes and says, ‘‘I did vio- 
| late this law, but I did it because I never had seen 
|| nection with the subject, has been read, He was || 
| & witness to the contract. 


the law,”’ while that, I know, legaily, is not a suf- 
ficient excuse, it is in my heart. But the man 
who knows what the law is, and then violates it, 
and does so deliberately, never can have my con- 
fidence. It is no excuse to say to me, we have not 
suffered by it. It is no excuse to say to me that 
we have not paid any more money than we should 
have done if the law had not been violated. There 
If itis violated in one 
regard, it may be violated in any other or in every 
other regard. I hold that public functionaries 
must obey the laws of their country; that what- 
ever may be the inducements to the contrary, they 


| have no right to violate the law. 


But, sir, I did not get up to make a speech, and 
I am sorry that I have said so much. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I think my col- 
league has behaved with due candor, and with 
justice to himself, in avowing his personal hos- 
tility to the candidate presented, as itis known, by 
the Democratic party, for Printer of the Senate. 
He but camunellilen the well-known fact that self- 
interest is apt to pervert our judgment, and passion 
is the worst of counselors. One would suppose 
that some flagrant violation of law had occurred, 
that some great public interest had been assailed, 
to listen to the very violent terms, the harsh lan- 
guage, denunciatory of more than the candidate 
for Printer, with which my colleague has ad- 
dressed himself to this little question under con- 
sideration—for little it is—the merest tempest in a 
teapot by which a feather was ever tossed. 

What is the case? My colleague announces 
again and again that the laws of the land have 
been violated, and that the man who violates them 
in one instance will violate them in any other. 
What is the law of the land? 


“That the Superintendent of the Public Printing shall 
not be directly or indirectly interested in the business of 
the public printing, or in any material to be used by the 
Public Printer, or in any contract for furnishing paper to 
Congress, or to any Department or bureau of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.’’ 


Then follows the penalty, whiclr it is unneces- 
sary toread, ‘* Directly or indirectly interested in 
the business of the public printing,”’ is the lan- 
guage of the law. Then, how does my colleague 
undertake to prove that this gentleman was inter- 
ested in the business of public printing? That 
he purchased from the Public Brinese a news- 





cr 

a: ir. BROWN. No—if my colleague will allow 
me—not that he purchased it, but that Mr. Wen- 
dell gave the newspaper to Mr. Bowman without 
consideration, and was to pay him $20,000 to 
take it and conduct it. The papers show that 
they looked to the public printing as the means 
$20,000 was to be paid. 


Mr. DAVIS. Take the proposition as my col- 
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league states it. It isa transfer, if he does not || 
choose to call it a sale, of a newspaper owned by | 


Mr. Wendell. Mr. Bowman says in his letter 


that he expected him to be able to pay this $20,000 | 


out of the profits of the public printing, but that 
it was a matter of no importance to him where he 
got the money. Now my colleague cannot fail to 


be aware that this money was not to be made after || 
the contract and be received by Mr. Bowman || 


while Superintendent of the Public Printing. That 
mighty period of six weeks during which, for 


public considerations, he did remain in office, could | 


not have been that in which this money was to be 
earned. Moreover, my colleague has heard before 
to-day that the Superintendent sat upon no case 
involving any question of public printing after the 
day when he purchased the Union. He knows, 
as every one here knows, that no public printing 
was done at the Union office; that the owner of 
that paper did the public printing elsewhere, and 


as much before asufter the sale of that paper. As | 
tothe point which is made that he gave the paper | 


and $20,000, that is rendered extraordinary by 
entirely jumping over and concealing the fact that 
he was under obligations to keep up that paper; 
that it was in the contract by which he became 
Public Printer, by transfer, that he should main- 
tain the paper which he purchased, together with 
the right to do the public printing. So that to trans- 
fer his obligation to keep up that paper (which he 
held with the printing conferred upon the original 
Printer, because he was the editor of that paper) 
to Mr. Bowman, he agreed to pay a sum suflicient 
to maintain the paper for one year. 
whole of it. 


Now, sir, the business of public printing, in | 
which the Superintendent of Printing was forbid- | 
den to have any interest, must have been that with | 


which he had official connection, directly or in- 
directly. ‘The law meant something. My col- 


league isin the condition of those who stick in the | 


bark; he does not go to the meaning of the law. 
What was the purpose of it? Of course to pre- 
vent corruption, by not allowing the Superintend- 
ent of the Public Printing to be itereaeed in that of 
which he was the judge. Was Mr. Bowman, the 


Superintendent of Printing, interested in that of || 
Does it not 8p. 
eS i 


which he was to be the judge ? 
pear in evidence that he resigned when he ma 
this contract, and that he was only persuaded to 


hold on for a short period in order to award con- | 


tracts for engraving, for which he had advertised 
and which he was advised could not be so well 


arranged if he went out? Does it not appear, too, | 
that he sat on no case as judge in the matter of | 


— printing from the time he purchased the 
nion newspaper? 

was a period of the year in which that business 
was not being carried on? 

Mr. BROWN. In reply to that precise in- 
quiry, I will say that it was the very period of the 
year when he would be most likely to have an 
overhauling of accounts. We ordered a large mass 


of printing during the session—President’s mes- | 


sages and documents, Patent Office reports, and 


things of that sort, which had not been delivered | 
when we adjourned. Of course the work was | 


going on, and it was being paid for from week to 
week, and there were accounts to be adjusted. 
Mr. DAVIS. My colleague is evidiatly wrong; 
but if he is right in the main, he is wrong in the 
particular, because it appears that Mr. Bowman 
did not have any accounts for public printing to 


settle within the time; that it was in regard to | 


matters of engraving alone that he acted; and for 
that purpose alone that he remained in office for 
six weeks longer than he designed; and the $3,000 
—as mighty in dollars as the six weeks in time— 


which he received during that period, was money | 


advanced to him to buy material to continue the 
printing of the newspaper. So,at least, Mr. Bow- 
man has told me. When he presented the fact to 
the person with whom he made the contract, ** you 


have no material here to fe on with this paper—I | 


must advance money and buy materials to print 
it;”” he agreed to advance him a sum, of which he 
has received $3,000. 

This argument has been conducted as though 
$20,000 was to be given to Mr. Bowman merely 
if he would assume the obligation to keep up the 
paper. I so answere4? it in the first instance; but 
that is nota full statement of the case. Under the 
act of 1855, the Superintendent of the Public Print- 
ing had charge of the binding of the executive de- 
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|| hands of Senators, I fear they have been ¢ 
| by it. 


artments: and, as that is the last act contained || 
in the | 


in this little pamphlet, which is generally : 
eceived 

In the act of 1855, it is provided: 

* All blank-books, binding, and ruling the same, for the 


| several Executive Departments, herein appropriated for, | 


shall be furnished under the direction and supervision of the 
Superintendent of the Public Printing.” 


That is not the law at this time; the Superin- | 


tendent of the Public Printing has now nothing 
to do with it, as such. The act of 1856, in the 


second section, after providing for ethet matters, | 


enacts: 


“ And that so much of the act approved 3d March, 1855, 


as requires all blank books, binding, and ruling tor the sev- 
eral Executive Departments to be turnished under the di 


| rection and supervision of the Superintendent of the Pub- 
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ing, which he got because of his connection with 
that paper, does not seem to me to be giving money 
for nothing. 


Mr. BROWN. 


My colleague does not seem 

to understand the point which I make, or else | 
|| do not understand him. 1 stated this, that Wen- 
dell got no more money for the public printng, 
or there was no more paid, as [ understood, than 
the law justified; but that out of what Wendell 
received for doing the work, he was required to 
pay, somehow or other, $20,000 for the support 
of the Washington Union, which seemed to be a 
| losing concern. Then I asked whether this was 
| done under compulsion, or whether he did it vol 

untarily, as [ could not suppose he did; because, 
| allowing that he had a great attachment for Dem- 


| control of the executive binding. 


| such matter may be required for use in the public service.” 


of the Executive Departments, the other the print- 
| ing of matter which is to be circulated outside 
That is the 


Is it not known, too, that it | 


| $20,000a vear;’’ which, I understand, issomething 
|| less than the profits upon the executive binding and 
| the printing of the Post Office blanks, It is, then, | 


lic Printing, be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” | 

This gave to the heads of the Departments the | 
‘he Postmas- || 
ter General has the control of the printing of Post 


| Office blanks under a single condition of existing 


laws. I refer to the act of 1852, which provides: 

** And nothing herein contained shall prevent the heads 
of Executive Departments from employing printers out of 
the city of Washington to execute such printing for any of 
said Departments as may be required for use out of Wash- 
ington, when the same can be executed elsewhere as cheap || 
as at the rates herein specified, increased by the cost ot 
transporting the printed inatter to the State or States where 


There are, then, two classes of cases subject to | 
the control of the Departments—one the binding | 


of Washington, under the restriction as to price | 
which is there contamed. The Post Office blanks | 
constitute the great item in the printing of that 
character. It was, then, the executive binding and 
the printing of the Post Office blanks, over which | 
the editor of the Union might be expected to ex- | 
ercise some control; and in this contract, it will | 
be remarked, there was not a word said about | 
the public printing; it was the executive work. 
It was nothing which appertained to Mr. Wen- | 
dell as Printer to the Senate. It was executive | 
work—binding which might be given to anybody 
—printing to be circulated outside of the city of 
Washington, which might be sent elsewhere to be 
printed, or might be printed here. To keep the 
good-will of the Executive Departments, which 
good-will he had at first obtained by the purchase 
of the paper, which was recognized as the Demo- 
cratic organ in this city, and the editor of which | 
had been chosen Printer to the Senate, he became 
invested with the profits of whatever attached to 
the executive binding, and that character of exec- 
utive printing which they could send out of the 
District of Columbia. He then says to the person 
who is to take the Union, through which he had 
received this good-will and these profits, *‘ as long 
as | retain this executive work, I will pay you 


in fact, as though he had said, ‘‘ take this paper 
off my hands; take the executive binding; and (if 
the law permitted it) the printing of these blanks, 
which will enable you to sustain the paper; and 
then I shall be rid of that which has Been to me 
all the time a very great embarrassment, and rid 
of the obligations under my contract for the pur- 
chase of the Union.”’ I ask my colleague, is this 
voting money out of the United States Treasury? 

Mr. BROWN. I will say, if my colleague will 
allow me, that my charge was, that the man who 
did the work for the Government got $20,000 less 


was paid over to a man who did nothing. 

Mr. DAVIS. The $20,000, or the $100,000, | 
whatever it be, which he got more than was neces- 
sary, he got under the law. 

Mr. BROWN. Then he ought to have kept it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not think my colleague 
could have been paying very much attention to 
what I have said. his executive work, which 
is the term used in the contract, has nothing to 
do with the printing which he receives as Senate 
Printer. 

Mr. BROWN. 

Mr. DAVIS. If my colleague knew that, I do 
not see the force of his remark. That he gave to 
this man $20,000 to relieve him of the burden of 


| sustaining a paper which he was under contract | 


bound to maintain; and to enable him to retain the | 


benefits of executive binding and executive print- | 





|} pu 


must have bought it out from Harris. 
| say that was an interest in the public prinung, in 





ocratic principles, he would have very much more 
than I have to be willing to pay $20,000 a year to 
support them. But there must have been com- 

ieion somewhere. I inquired where it was, and 
why it was that he paid $20,000 for supporting a 
newspaper after he had given it up. I was not 
for the mere sake of the newspaper. He had bet 


ter have buried the thing—do anything with it, 
than pay $20,000 to keep it afloat. Now, my col- 


league says he purchased the public printing. He 


Then, | 


violation of the law whichI read; that he became 
the purchaser of the public printing; that he was 


to pay, | suppose, so much money for it, and take 


on himself all the incumbrances of the concern. 
But my complaint of the concern is, that it does 
not support itself, and that by these various trans - 
fers of public printingand managing thingsaround, 


| selling itto Wendell, this man and the other, after 
|| all, $20,000 more is paid for the public printing 


than the man gets who does it, and that $20,000 
goes to support the concern, That is my com- 
plaint. 1 want my colleague to understand, dis- 
tinctly, $20,000 more is paid for the public work 
than it is worth. Wendell does it; and then pays 
$20,000, by all these various arrangements, to sus- 
tain the Washington Union. I do not think the 
thing is worth it. 

Mr. DAVIS. My colleague always runs back 
to the same position. He imaginesall this money 
to come out of the public printing for the Senate, 
whereas,as lam indormed. for Lam notaecquainted 
with the details, not a cent of it need come from 
that source; but the profits of the binding and the 
executive printing were something greater than 
twenty thousand dollars; so that whatever be the 
profits of the public printing, it did not follow 
necessarily that any portion of that money would 
be paid in compliance with this contract. Whether 
it be too much or too little, is a matter of no im- 
portance as connected with this question. ‘That 
is a matter for legislation. 


Mr. BROWN. Then the Executive Govern- 


| ment ought to have recommended the proper legis- 


lation. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator replies to me that 
the executive Government ought to have recom- 
mended that legislation. He was one of those 
who helped to tear from the Executive Department 
the control over its own printing, took to himself 
the right to administer this matter, claimed to be 
better able to fix the price of printing, and to exer- 
cise control over the executive printing, than the 
Departments themselves 

Mr. BROWN. I was never one of those who 
assumed that if the executive Government learned 
the fact that twenty or forty or a larger number 





| of thousands of dollars were paid for the executive 
than the Government paid for it, and that $20,000 || 


printing than it cost, they should not communi- 
cate that fact to Congress. I think when the ex- 
ecutive Government is fully informed that large 


| sums of money are being paid for the work over 

|| and above what the man gets who does the work, 
| that fact had better be communicated, and let us 
| act on it. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


I will not follow such a sug- 


_ gestion as thatfurther, Twenty thousand dollars 
| would be a very small percentage on the amount 


invested in the public printing—a trifle such as no 


|| man would regard a sufficient remuneration for the 
I knew that. 1] 


capital, work, and risk necessarily involved. The 
executive binding and printing, which Mr. Wen- 
dell would lose if he lost the good-will which he 
received by transmission through Harris, after 
Harris had been elected Printer and sold out the 
office to him, was exactly that from which it was 


| expected he would pay the amount which would 
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sustain the paper, and thus comply with his con- || That they had the right to do, and they had 


tract to sustain it. If he lost the good-will, he 


lost the executive binding and the printing of the 


Post Office blanks, which constituted the large | 


items of “ executive work.”’ 


As to my colleague’s personal objection to the | 


editor who is a candidate for this office, I can see 
something more of application in that than I can 
in his personal objection to the associate editor, 


who is not acandidate, and who is represented to | 


he a foreigner, and the heir-apparent of the title of 


Marquis of Sligo; but his friend from Pennsyl- 
vania informs us, and I am glad to know it, that 


he has, under the operation of our beneficent laws, 


heen promoted to the rank of a sovereign in his 
own right. But whether it had been true, as was 
first erroncously supposed by my colleague, that 
the associate editor of the Constitution was an un- 


naturalized citizen and heir-apparent to the title of 


Marquis of Sligo or not, what has that to do with 
Mr. Dderthan"s fitness to be Printer to the Senate ? 

Mr. BROWN. If my colleague will allow me, 
I will tell him why I referred to it. If we elect 
Mr. Bowman at all, it is because he is the editor 
of the Demoeratic organ. I know of no other 
claim that he has. He has no means of doing the 
work, and he does not pretend to have. He has 
no special claims on us to elect him, unless that 
he is editor of the organ. The objection I made 
was, that he associated with himself, in the con- 
duct of the paper, a man of foreign birth, who 
was not naturalized, and therefore not exactly ¢al- 
culated to instruct the party. The Si nator from 
Pennsylvania got up and stated distinctly that he 
was naturalized. é 
was u little something in the manner of the Sen- 
ator which was notexactly gracious, and answered 
that I wanted other evidence of it; but 1 rose pres- 
ently and declared that if he said he was natural- 
ized, that was quite sufficient, and I would not 
prosecute the inquiry any further. My complaint 
distinctly was that Bowman had associated with 


himself a man of foreign birth, who had not been | 


naturalized, to teach me Democracy, and I appeal 
to my colleague whether that is proper. I an 
organ to be sustained by our party here, [ ask if 
aman of foreign birth, not naturalized, is to be 
ut up to tell us what we ought to do? 

Mr. DAVIS. In answer to that, I might say 
that I might measure how tar I would follow the 
advice, by the character of the adviser; but the 
right of a man to labor before he is naturalized, 
is one which I never questioned; the right to labor 
with his mind as well as with his hands. I-was 
gratified at the acquisition to the editorial corps 
of the Constitution, of this gentleman of classical 
learning and accomplishment; of extensive obser- 
vation by travel, and the varied knowledge which 
such opportunity has enabled him to acquire. 

Mr. BROWN. I never doubted that any man 
had a right to labor intellectually as wellas physi- 
cally, and make the most he could; but my doubt 


I thought for a moment there | 


is as to the right of a man not naturalized to come | 


and teach me Democracy in this country. 
Mr. DAVIS. Well, I should have some hes- 


itation myself in accepting the judgment in rela- | 


tion to Democracy of a man who had not been 
here long enough to learn what it was. I do not 
know that I should object to have him express an 
opinion, and would rather have an adverse judg- 
ment upon my own course from such a source, 
than from one whose circumstances would give 
greater force to his decision. 

Mr. BROWN. 1 should not object to it if it 
were on his own responsibility; but this man be- 
longs to the organ, and as such, speaks not only 
for himself, but as the authorized exponent of 
Democratic principles. That is my objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. will say to my colleague, as I 


. Said to others when it occurred, that | was sorry 


to see in the central Democratic organ a criticism 


on his speech; but my colleague is a man of too | 
much practical knowledge to fail to perceive that, | 
when he assailed the editors of that paper, he | 


must have expected them to retaliate; and I will 
say to him now, in all kindness—he cannot ex- 


pect from me anything else—that | but find in the | 
case between himself and these editors, what [| 


have usually perceived when men quarrel, that 
they were both wrong. 


Mr. BROWN, That may be the opinion of my | 


colleague. I have not complained, and I hope no 
Senator understands me as complaining that the 
editors of the Constitution criticised my speech, 


| into their columns. 
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the || he misunderstood me. I said ‘*am I asked ?”? He 


right to do it as they chose. My complaint is that || has said that I stated «1 am asked.”’ 


they, being the editors of the organ of the Demo- 
cratic party, and I being a Democrat of thirty 

ears’ standing, they criticised my speech insult- 
ingly, and then refused the speech itself admission 
If they had published the 
em. they might have said anything they chose 
about it, and 1 would not object; but I could not 
get it in voluntarily or for pay. 

Mr. DAVIS. The kind relations between my 


' colleague and myself, and the bond which binds 


us together, as representing the same State, of 


course made me feel somewhat sensitive to the || 


criticism to which he has referred. 


I did not feel 


content when I saw a Senator from Mississippi | 


thus criticised in a Democratic organ; but the Sen- 


| ator must récollect that when he throws stones 


he acknowledges the right thatthey may be thrown 
back. : ; 

Mr. BROWN. No doubt about that, and I 
am throwing my stones back; that is all. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then as it is a controversy be- 
tween them in which they each seem to have ac- 


| cepted the wager of the other, I cannot see how 


it enters into the question of the fitness of the 
Democratic nominee to be Public Printer. 

Mr. BROWN. I said distinctly on that point, 
that I hoped no one would vote against Mr. Bow- 


| map on that ground, but that it wasa matter which 


concerned myself alone; that having offered me a 
personal affront, as there were plenty of other 
veople who could do the work just as well as 
oomen tf would take somebody else: that is all, 

Mr. DAVIS. Ifa paper is expected to print 
all the speeches of all the true, recognized, and 


| long-laboring Democrats, like my colleague, its 
| proprietors must have some funds other than the 


circulation of the paper gives them, and that is a 
fact which is known at the seat of government of 
every State of the Union. No great party paper 
yet has ever been expected to sustain itself by its 
own circulation, in this city. 

Mr. BROWN. I neverclaimed that they should 
publish my speech. I only claimed that if they 
denounced the speech in bitter terms, as they did, 
they ought to lay it before their readers and let 
them see what it was that they were denouncing. 
I did not claim that they were bound to publish it. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 did not intend, of course, to 


| press the point, and will now leave it. My colleague 
| further objects to the present candidate because 


of his avowed purpose to sell out the printing. The 


candidate has answered to that; he has answered 


to it as a distinct allegation—not only that he had 
made no such contract, but that he did not con- 
template any such. 

As to his fitness, he is a practical printer, and 


showed a high capacity in matters of public print- 
I 


| thoroughly honest. 


elieve he is 
j My acquaintance with him 
commenced while he was adjutant general of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and I was in the War De- 
partment. Inacase to which the Senator from 


ing when he was Superintendent. 


| Pennsylvania has this morning referred, he be- 


haved like a conscientious man. I heard of his 


| exhibiting the same trait in another matter, where 
| he declined extra compensation for services per- 
formed as adjutant general of the State. In all his 


| demeanor since he came to this place as Superin- 


tendent of the Public Printing, I think we have 
unmistakable marks of integrity of purpose. A 
slip has been circulated through the Senate—one 


| has been sent to me, and, I suppose, to all other 
| Senators—in which he is especially arraigned for 


| 


having trred to cut down the price of the work of 
his brother type-setters; and thus I think I perceive 
something of that pursuit and misrepresentation 
under which he has labored. It is from men who 
want money for themselves, not who complain of 
undeserved gains, The law, however, as it stands 
at this time, a very recent act, forfeits the office of 
Public Printer if it is transferred; so that in view 
of the existing law it could not be farmed out, and 
this is a sufficient answer to that apprehension. 

A single point remains; my colleague says he 
has been asked to wink at this thing in order to 
sustain the organ at the seat of Government—to 
vote $20,000 out of the United States Treasury to 
sustain a newspaper. I do not know by whom 
my colleague has been so asked. I do know that 
if he has refused to do that, he has but done that 
in which we fully concur. 


Mr. BROWN. If my colleague willallow me, 


i} 
| 
| 
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Mr. DAVIS. Then putting it hypothetically, 
if I am asked to do such a thing, I say no; I will 
not take a dollar out of the public Treasury to sus- 
tain an organ here or anywhere else. | ae as 
ready now as I have been in past times, to change 
the law in relation to the printing of the Depart- 
ments and of Congress, to have it let out to con- 
tract or have it done in any other mode which ma 
be deemed most advisable. I prefer contract. 1 
will take no money out of the public Treasury to 
sustain a Public Printer; but when a man of good 
moral character, a practical printer of extensive 
knowledge of his trade, presents himself asa can- 
didate for Printer, the fact of his being connected 
with a paper which maintains Democratic prin- 
ciples and which will be useful to us in every 
struggle of the Democratic party against their op- 
ponents, does commend him to me in making a 
choice. I prefer him to a man who has nothing 
of public advantage to give in return. I prefer 
him who has a paper here which will be useful to 
us in the coming great canvass for a President, 
as a medium through which we may circulate the 
information which will sustain sound principles. 

Mr. BROWN. Will my colleague allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. 1 ask him, does he think the 


| Washington Constitution, during the last sum- 


mer, was promulgating sound Democratic princi- 
nles ? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think the Constitution, in the 
early part of the summer, was a good deal behind. 
I think it advanced in the course of the summer, 
and that towards the fall it contained some of the 
best articles on the territorial question which I 


| had seen anywhere; and for all its short-comings 


in former times, I am prepared to forgive it in con- 

sideration of the nails service it has done to the 

rights of the South on the territorial question. 
Mr. BROWN. Iam not, with all deference to 


my colleague. During the summer, when the 


| elections were coming on, the Constitution was 
| all wrong—advising wrong, doing wrong, perpe- 


trating wrong. When the elections were over, 

late in the fall, then, I confess, it got to be very 

much more conservative, and went very much for 

the South. I felt that— 

** When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
When the devil got well, the devila monk was he.”’ 

When the Constitution wanted the votes of 
southern Senators, then it was ready to humbug 
us with fair professions; but during the summer, 
when, the northern and western elections were 
going on, it was otherwise. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know really to what the 
Senator refers, in relation to northern and west- 
ernelections as affecting the course of that paper. 
If it had been those southern, I hardly think it 
would have strengthened us—— 

Mr. BROWN. I did not ask whether it would 
strengthen us. Task that sound doctrines be pro- 
muleated through the national Democratic organ, 
Whether it strengthens or weakens us, I do not 
ask; but that it shall do what is right. I do not 
ask it to strengthen us, or weaken us any; but I 
undertake to say that, for a great part of the sum- 
mer, the paper was not right. 

Mr. DA IS. When what a man writes and 
speaks is subject to consideration to determine the 
fitness of his future employment, the motive, the 
purpose, for which he wrote or spoke, is of course 
involved. Now, if my colleague thinks that they 
wrote paragraphs in the early part of the summer 
for a fraudulent purpose, and paragraphs in the 
fall for a fraudulent purpose, then he and I differ 
as to our estimate of the men; and I do not think 
it quite just, having himself portfayed to us, in 
such powerful language, the fact of the very short 
period of experience of one of the editors, and who 
is probably the principal writer, that he should 
object to his changing a little, and, most of all, 
when his change was towards the truth. 

Mr. BROWN. I object to his changing just 
at the time when he wanted to be elected Public 
Printer. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


Ido not know that it is fair to 


suppose he did not want to be elected Public 
Printer last spring Does my colleague know that 
fact ? 

Mr. BROWN. 1 do know, or at least, I think 
I can substantiate in a court of justice, that he was 
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ready to bargain off the public 
as March or April. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
ably that information from somebody who is just 
now cutting under, after having been one of the 


printing as early 


and here we have the written statement of the 
candidate himself, over his own signature, against 
an unknown witness, secretly conferring with my 
colleague ane pring him the information 


Mr. BROWN. No, Mr. President. If my 


colleague will examine the paper before him, he | 


will find that it is very cautiously drawn. 
Mr. DAVIS. What is it? 
Mr. BROWN. Bowman’s letter. 
cautiously drawn. 
osition in all its amplitude, 


It is very 


All of us know that 


TH 


_—— _ 
|| the chair.) The motion to adjourn is not debat- 


I think my colleague has prob- | 


He does not deny the prop- | 


i}, Printer. 


these matters of contract, about bargaining away | 
the public printing and transferring it, are pre- | 


sented in one form or another. Mr. Bowman may 


have understood, or may now say that he under- | 


stood, he was simply proposing to rent the print- 
ing office; and Mr. Cornelius Wendell may have 
understood the proposition to be that he was to 
do the work, and pay over so much of the profits. 
That was certainly his understanding of it. As 
I said this morning, if the proposition was to rent 
a printing office in which the work was to be done, 
and let the man who is elected Public Printer go 


and do it in a rented office, it would be the same | 


thing as if he did it in his own office; but, on the 


other hand, if the proposition was as Wendell | 


certainly understood it, if he tells the truth, (and 


I thinkhe does,) that he was todo the whole work, | 


and pay over to Bowman so much of the profits, 
then it was a clear selling out of the job, in viola- 
tion of law. 

Mr. DAVIS. The answer to my colleague is 
contained in the law, unless he supposes both con- 


tracting parties to be so utterly ignorant as to be | 


unable to comprehen 1e plain language of this |} 
ble t prehend the plain language of this | 


proviso: 


** That the office of Printer, either to the Senate or House 
of Representatives, shall not be transferable, either directly 
or indirectly ; and any attempt to sell or transfer either of 


said offices, or any sale or transfer of the same, shall operate | 


as a vacation and abandonment of the said offices, or either | 


> 


of them.’ 


Mr. BROWN. I never should suppose they 


were going to come to the Senate, unless they 


quarreled among themselves, to declare that there | 


was a sale of the office. 


Mr. DAVIS. Oh! my colleague cannot escapc 


from the force of this section; because the man | 
who purchased would be as cautious as the man | 


who sold; he would understand that he took noth- 
ing if it was discovered, whilst the other would 
understand that he could very readily vacate the 


purchase by exposing the fraud. Neither of them | 


would be willing to pay money or to run the haz- 
ard of exposure with such a law as that staring 
them in the face. It is not a supposable case, un- 
less they are both presumed to be utterly incom- 
petent to make a contract. 

And now, Mr. President, I have only to say 
that, convinced as I have been by some examin- 
ation into this case that no fraud was contemplated, 
no injury inflicted, that neither the spirit nor the 
letter of the law was violated, I do not see why 


the candidate of the Democratic party may not | 


as well be Public Printer as somebody else from 
whom we shall receive nothing in return, save the 
performance of the work upon the same terms, 
and, at best, in the same manner as it will be per- 
formed by him. 


Mr. HALE, Mr. President, I hope that every- 


thing which has been said will not be thrown || 


away; and that we may have an opportunity of 
reading it in print, I think We had better adjourn, 


and I shall make that motion in a moment. I | 


have been listening, I hope candidly and patiently, 
to get some light, and I thought I was getting to 
it, but when I sce the two Senators from Missis- 


“pp! disagreeing absolutely and totally, I am en- | 


tirely in the dark. 
journ. 

Mr. FITCH. I do not suppose any appeai to 
the Senator will induce him to withdraw the mo- 
tion, but I trust the Senate will not adjourn. If 
we do, we shall have no Printer probably for a 
week. Senators will come to-morrow with letters 
on the subject. 

Mr. HALE. I think we had better have a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Fosrer in 


I move that the Senate ad- 





i] 
. . | 
parties to the very contract to which he refers; | 


| the Senator from Alabama. 
| that 


able. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I call the at- 
tention of gentlenien here present to what we have 
to do. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion, 
for the reason that if we adjourn now it will tak« 


| us a week to dispose of this matter. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That can only 
be done by unanimous consent, after the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The Chair hears no ob- 


jection. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President,the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Brown] prefers certainly a very 
grave charge against the candidate for Public 
As I understand him, it is that he vio- 
lated the law under which he acted as Super- 
intendent of the Public Printing, by the con- 
tract which he made with Mr. Wendell for the 
yurchase of the Constitution or Union newspaper. 
tf he did so, all will concede that it would dis- 
qualify him for the office. Hf he did not do so, I 
think it is due to him, and due to those who sup- 
port him here, that he should be vindicated from 
such an imputation. There seems to be som 
discrepancy as to the facts of the case. Conced- 
ing the facts as stated by the Senator from Mis- 
SiSSIppl, who first addressed the Senat » y' t there 
seems to be a difference of opinion as to the law 
that applies to them. While I am not prepared 
to say that there has been exhibited here any suf- 
ficient testimony to show any violation of the law 
on the part of General Bowman, yet I must say 
if this election is pressed at this time, I shall not 
vote for him; and if no other Senator will do so, 


I shall offer a resolution to investigate, ascertain, ° 


and report the facts to the Senate. I think it 
should be done. Ithinkit is due to General Bow- 
man, no less than to ourselves. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator will give 
way, I will renew the motion to adjourn. I think 
it is hardly fair, a¥this matter is altogether on one 
side of the House, and we take no particular in- 


terest in it over here, that we should be kept here | 


so much beyond the usual hour of adjournment 
to consider this question; and I will renew th 
motion to adjourn if the Senator will allow me 
Mr. CLAY. I will send up the resolution. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Well, let us see what 
that is. 


"The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution 


offered by the Senator from Alabama will be read. 


The Secretary read it, as follows: 
Resolved, ‘That a committee, consisting of three Senators, 
be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the Senate to in 


vestigate, ascertain, and report to the Senate all the facts | 
relating to the charge made against George W. Bowman of | 


having violated the law under which he lately acted as Su 
perintendent of the Public Printing, by or under a contract 
with Cornelius Wendell, or with any other person. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President 
Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Maine will 
pardon me for saying that I do not desire to be 





appointed on that committee, and I hope I shall | 


not be. Ido not want to be troubled with it. 

Mr. GWIN. I want to make a suggestion to 
He had better have 
resolution referred the Committee on 
Printing. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. 


to 


Senators on the other side of the Chamber have 
a very considerable difference of opinion among 
themselves as to the proper mode of proceeding, 
which cannot be very well settled here in open 
Senate and by discussion. I think, therefore, 


in order to give them that opportunity, and to see | 
some chance of coming to a conclusion, we had 


better adjourn. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


if it is to be done at all? 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I think before you agree | 


to raise that committee, you would have a very 


considerable difference of opinion and debate. I | 


renew the motion to adjourn now, and let the | 
Senate decide it. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Let us see if we can get 


a vote on this resolution. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I think nat. The reso- 


lution is evidently of such a character that it will || ! 
|| question, that Democrat is not the man that I think 


create very considerable difference of opinion. 
Mr. FITCH. I call for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to adjourn, 
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I was about to say, if | 
Senators will allow me, that it is very evident the 


I ask the Senator from Maine,. 
if we had not better raise the committee at once, | 
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Mr. FESSENDEN. If the vote on the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama can be taken 
without any debate, I am willing to withdraw 
my motion; but if it is to oceasion debate, it is 
evident we shall sit here a long while before wi 
settle the matter. 

Mr. DAVIS. { think there is no disposition to 
debate it, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
my motion. 


‘Mr. HALE. 


Very well; I withdraw 


I hope the resolution of inquiry 
will be wider. There are very broad charges 
made here against General Bowman which, if 
they are true, | think would as effectually debar, 
certainly, me from voting for him and 1 think 
many others, as the one relating to that contract 
that he made in relation to the public printing. l 
should like to know whether it was one of the 
conditions of the contract by which the public 
printing was disposed of that $20,000 was to be 
paid to one paper, and $15,000 to another, and 
$6,000 to another paper, and that that was done 
with the knowledge and consent of the Attorney 
General, though it is said that the rest of the Ad 
ministration did not Know it then—lI think imply- 
ing that they knew it immediately afterwards. I 
think if there is going to be a committee of in 
vestigation, it had better not be confined to that 
later transaction of the $3,000. I look upon the 
other as a more obnoxious and more disgraceful 
charge altogether than the one which is involved 
in the resolution; and I think if there is to be an 
inquiry, it ought to cover the whole ground. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 1 move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I ask the Sen- 
ator to allow me one moment. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [can refuse nothing to 
the Senator from Arkansas, and especially so 
small a matter as that. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. A proposition 
is made for an inquiry inte this matter, and we all 
know that if that inquiry be commenced it will 
take a great while. Every Senator is completely 
aware that we are compelled, in proceeding w ith 
the public business, to have a Public Printer. I 
believe that, ander the law, the power exists to 
turn him out of office on any evidence at all of 
moral obliquity of that character which unfits him 
for the position; but in this T may not be correct. 
T am very certain, however, that whoever may be 
elected, it 1s reserved to Congress—they have un- 
doubtedly the power—to change the law, upset 
the system, turn out the Printer, and adopt a new 
and entirely different system. 

I am alsoaware that the discussion that is taking 
place to-day is a matter of regret among all true 
and sound Democrats, and of rejoicing on the 
other side of the Chamber. I not only know this, 
but I feel contempt, if you will allow me to say 
so, for that spirit which could gloat on such state- 
mentsas have been made to-day, and which would 
seize an opportunity, if it were possible, because 
some personal feeling may exist on this side, to 
try to throw reproach ona whole party, where the 
reproach itself, as I conscientiously believe, does 
not exist morally even against the individual who 
is named. 

Now, are we to have this discussion continued? 
Is this state of affairs to go on? Senators on the 
other side, I know full well—some of them, I do 
“not say all,and Ido not think all—would be glad 
that this should go on for more reasons than one. 
It is sorrowful, and not only so, but beneath the 
high character and just dignity of this body, that 


| such a feeling should exist in the breast of a single 


man. 

I know that if the proposition to have this in- 
vestigation, which cannot be proceeded with ex- 
cept by arresting an election, is to be carried on, 
we are to be long delayed; and it is but a diver- 
sion at last from the public business, as well as 
from the serious and high public debates that 
bring their crimes, for | regard them as crimes, 


| against the Constitution, the Union, and the coun- 
| try, to the notice of the public. It will arrest the 
|| serious public discussion of them, and turn it off 


on lesser, petty things. If there isa Democrat in 
this body, I do not care on what side of this ques- 
tion his feelings may be personally enlisted, who 
will not insist on an immediate Retision of this 


his own people could safely trust; he is not fit for 
this place; his duties sink not on his heart with 
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that high truth and sincere devotion that ought to 


mark the spirit of any man who is honored with 


a seat in this body. 
Mr. President, I hope we shall not have anad- 


journment, or if we do have it, let us have an | 
agreement from both sides to get clear of a trifling | 
subjectby saying thatat such atime,on earay I 


a vote shall be taken and the subject disposed of. 

I thank the Senator from Maine with whom I 
have been associated heretofore on the subject of 
printing, for the courtesy he has extended to me 
in allowing me to make a few remarks that I be- 
lieve simply just to the subject. I will add that 
although I was connected for a great while with 
this subject of public printing as a member of the 
Committee on Printing of this body, I withdrew 
from it some time ago and declined further service 
upon it, with a declaration to my friends that if 
ny put me on that committee again, the power 
of the Senate could not force me to have any eon- 
nection with it in any way; that they might put 
me there, but that nothing could compel me to go 
into the committee-room or have anything to do 
with it. Now, I leave the discussion with deep 
regret that I have found gentlemen who agree with 
me politically, on opposite sides of this question— 
gentlemen for whom I feel the profoundest respect 
and the sincerest affection. I hope thatif we are 
to have an adjournment now we shall at least have 
an agreement beforehand, fixing the time at which 
we shall take the vote. 

Mr. KING. Lam a little surprised to see the 
course taken on the other side, exhibiting a dis- 
position to cover up and dispose of this matter 
without further investigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Will the Sen- 
ator from New York allow me one word? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I ask the Sen- 
ator if he believes there is on this side the slight- 
est inclination in the world to avoid the fullest in- 
vestigation and the most entire exposure of every 
fact connected with the matter? 

Mr. KING. 
ator from Arkansas, I supposed him to desire that 
this thing should be settled outside the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Then you mis- 
understood me entirely. 

Mr. KING. [am happy to hear it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Notonly that, 
but I fear the Senator was not very attentive to 
what I said. I said distinctly that I thought we 
had the power to expel the person whom we may 
elect as Public Printer, if he exhibited the least 
moral obliquity; and I pledged myself to that. 


Now, sir, witha firm faithand witha regardless- | 
ness to friendship or any tie whatever, if I have | 
it among these who may be connected with this | 
transaction, I protest that I have seen nothing in | 


this matter which is wrong or dishonest or cor- 
rupt. I will, however, give all opportunities by 
my votes to have anything connected with the 
subject inquired into; but I protest against this 
debate being kept up fcr a week or longer to 
divert the consideration of the Senate from the 
positions of the Senator from New York and that 
of his friends, which I think will be much more 
profitable to this country that the people should 
fully understand. 
strue my taking this course as wishing to avoid 
the fullest investigation and the most public decla- 
ration of the facts in regard to the whole mat- 
ter 
Mr. KING. [aia happy to hear that the Sen- 
ator desires to have an investigation of this matter. 
I think it should be had. It seems to me, from 
the exhibition which we have had here, that there 
are certain facts which are disclosed, and as I sup- 
ose, not disputed on the other side or anywhere. 
t appears that the executive printing is—perhaps 
to ny farmed out is using an expression that is 
very harsh, and yet I can scarcely characterize it 
by any other term. It seems that $20,000 are 
gernesed from the profits of the executive printing, 
y contract, for the purpose of supporting a party 
newspaper here at the capital, by the advice and 
upon consultation with the executive officers. It 
seems that this matter is one which is a subject of 
contract between the Superintendent of the Public 
Printing and the printer for the executive depart- 
ments, or the Public Printer, and that it is a con- 
dition of the contract that when he ceases to have 
this public printing he shall cease to pay. Why, 
Mr. President, what language could ES Yicks dis- 


THE 





|| $20,000? 


Unless I misunderstood the Sen- | 


| mornin 
| in whic 
, candidate for the Senate printing, and refers par- | 
| ticularly to the Presiding Officer of the Senate, 


I hope the Senate will not con- | 
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| tinct ordirect than this, to make acondition that this | 
public printing is given to him for the payment of | 
If that is not corruption, I do not know || 


what corruption is, or what the sale of the public 
offices and the patronage of the public is. 
Mr. FITCH. 


taken? I understand there is no opposition on 


this side to the adoption of the resolution, and || 


the Senator can debate this thing on the report. 


Mr. KING. If the matteris to be thoroughly | 
investigated, it seems to me the facts disclose cor- | 


ruption that requires to be examined, and Lask that 
the aeitian be read. I concur in the suggestion 
made by the Senator from New Hampshire, that 
the inquiry should be broad enough to cover other 
newspapers that have been made the subjects of 
bounty from the public printing. Let us have a 


reform in this matter, if the facts disclosed in open | 


Senate are true. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. } 
the Senator from New York that I will vote for 
the resolution. I am for an investigation. 


Mr. KING. I have notintended to charge any | 


design of corruption on the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. I know his honorable character, fhd I know 
his impetuous character, too. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I believe the Senate must 
be pretty well satisfied that I was rightin my first 
supposition, and that was that there was no chance 
of getting a vote on this proposition without de- 
bate. 

Mr. FITCH. Ido notthink gentlemen on this 
side will debate it. 


Mr. FESSENDEN,. Ay; but one of the Sen- 


| ators on this side of the Chamber has suggested | 


an amendment that may not perhaps be accepta- 
ble to gentlemen on the ‘other side, 
the idea upon which I moved an adjournment 
before was this, simply—l believe I stated it dis- 
tinctly: that this was a family quarrel on the other 
side of the Chamber; we havegtaken no part in it; 


elect a Printer; and it is hardly fair to keep us 
here to a very late hour in the day to hear this 
family quarrel settled. I think it can be more 


advantageously adjusted out of the Chamber than | 
’ think it would have | 
the suggestion I made | 
Senate || 
I make that motion; and I give gentle- | 


in it; and therefore I reall 
been better to have followe 
early, and which I now re eat—that the 
adjourn. 
men notice that I will withdraw it for nobody. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
before the motion is put—— 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
that I would not withdraw the motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to speak of a matter 
unconnected with the question which has been 
discussed. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. ThenI musteat my own 
words, I suppose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS. I am sure, when the Senator 
hears me, he will not object. A printed card this 
has been laid on the desks of Senaters, 
Mr. C. W. Hall presents himself as a 


the Vice President. He says: 


*¢ As to my integrity and ability, and the capacity of the 
establishment to perform the work in as prompt and satis- 
factory a manner as ever heretofore performed, I refer, by 
permission, to Hon. J.C. Brecxinkiper, Vice President of 
the United States.”’ 


I am requested by our worthy-Presiding Officer 


tween himself and Mr. Hall was, that Mr. Hall 
might refer to him as one knowing him to be a gen- 
tleman and a man of integrity; that as to his print- 


ing establishment in this city and his capacity to | 


do the public printing, he knew nothing, and never 


authorized him to refer to him in that connection. | 


He desires that it should be known that he has not 
thus intruded any opinion of his upon the Senate, 
in connection with its election of Printer. 

Mr. FITCH. My name is mentioned, too; and 
since this 
and to Mr. Hall requires me to say that he had m 
permission to refer to me in full as to his individ- 
ual integrity and his capacity to do the work. The 
extent of his permission from the Vice President 


|| I know nothing about; but I presume he has been 
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I merely wish to ask the Sena- | 
tor from New York if he will permit a vote to be 


| eandor, I should not vote for him. 


I will say to | 


Now, then, || 


I should like to ask permission | 


I closed with a notice | 








estion has come up, justice to myself 
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inadvertently led into an error of phraseology in 
his card. Mr. Hall is a gentleman in every re- 
spect. The Vice President, and every one else 


| knowing him, might well certify the fact. He has 


ability; he has integrity; and the establishment, 
which I am told is under his control, likewise has 
the capacity for doing the public printing. That 
establishment is Wendell’s. I need not go into 
the history—it can scarcely be required—of the 
circumstances under which it is said to have come 
under his control. I know nothing about it, ex- 
cept from the representations of him and other 


— interested—among the rest, Mr. Wendell 
i 


imself. But, at the same time, it is due to my- 
self and to Mr. Hall, to say that I told him, in 
I was in the 
caucus in which General Bowman was nominated ; 
and, of course, he will receive my support. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwishto be understood. I was 
not authorized to withdraw any expression of 
opinion as to his being a gentleman, and a man 
of integrity. My purpose, [ hope, was under- 
stood to be to show that the Vice President had 


| not committed the indelicacy of authorizing the 
| card laid on the desks of Senators to indicate a 
Retreer on his part, as to the election of Senate 


rinter. 
Mr. KING. I waived what I was going on 
to say a few minutes since, with a view to have 


this resolution adopted with such amendments 


as the Senate might choose to make; but I désire 
to say that I differ from my friend from Maine 
in regarding this as a mere family quarrel. I 
think it exhibits and discloses transactions in 
which the public have an interest, and it is for 
that reason that I would interpose in the matter. 
If it was a mere matter whieh 1 supposed was 
»ersonal to the gentlemen on the other side of the 
1ouse, or to these candidates, and related simply 


| to themselves, I should not have ena ut 


I think the facts call for further disclosures. | 


|| was glad to see this resolution of investigation 
we have no interest in it; we do not expect to || 


offered, and I will waive any further remarks in 


| relation to it now with the expectation that this 


matter is to be adjourned, and we can take up the 
resolution and put it in proper shape on some 
other day; and P will myself now make the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. YULEE called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 18, nays 36; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Bragg, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Fos- 


ter, Hale, King, Seward, Simmons, Trumbull, Wade, and 
Wilson—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, Cam- 
eron, Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Douglas, Fitch, 
Fitzpatrick, Green, Grimes, Gwin, Hammond, Haun, 
Hemphill, Hunter, iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson 
of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nichol- 


| s0n, Pearce, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, 
| Toombs, Wigfall, and Yulee—36. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
Mr. CLAY. It has been suggested to me that 


|| the resolution ought to be amended by adding, 


‘*with power to send for persons and papers;”’ 
and I make that modification. 

Mr. KING. Iam not so certain that the res- 
olution as it now stands would authorize the in- 
quiry—but if the Senate supposes it will, I shall 
waive any amendment—as to the largesses gee 
by the Public Printer, whoever he may be. Is it 


| intended to include inquiries in relation to the 


$41,000 that has been talked about? 
Mr. CLAY. It has nothing to do with any- 


| body but the Superintendent of the Public Printing. 
| to say, in order that Senators may not misunder- | 


stand him as presenting himself before them as the || 
general and particular referee of a candidate for || 
| their printing, that the extent eee ert, 


I am not inquiring into Mr. Wendell’s conduct. 
That is not a legitimate subject of inquiry at this 


_ time; it has no pertinency to the question before 
|| the Senate; which is, the fitness of this nominee 


for the office of Senate Printer. That has nothing 
to do with it, and 1 do not want to embarrass it 


| with that inguiry. 


Mr. KING. I think this is a very important 
part of this inquiry. 
Mr. CLAY. Let the Senator propose to raise 
a separate committee for that; because I have no 
disposition to embarrass the election of a Printer 
orto defer it at all. I want it to go on and be done 
with directly, and I do not want to retard it by 
my resolution. 
r. KING. I will offer my amendment, and 
the Senate may make what disposition of it they 
lease. 
. Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Will the Sen- 
ator allow me to make a suggestion ? 
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